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Christmas  Bail* 

**  Here’s  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again  !** 

The  writing  that  speaks  to  the  feelings  and  the  affec¬ 
tions,  is  the  writing  for  Christmas  Day.  It  is  the  day 
when  they  who  are  at  home  gather  their  friends  around 
theni,  and  they  who  are  absent  live  over  again  in  memory 
their  old  associations,  and  the  dear  companionship  of  the 
past.  We  are  all  at  this  moment  more  or  less  under 
these  heart-awakening  iiiHuences.  The  spirit  of  sym¬ 
pathy  is  abroad  over  the  whole  of  merry  England,  and 
in  every  ancient  city  and  remote  village  of  our  own  loved 
Scotland.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  know  that 'every¬ 
body  is  thinking  as  we  are,-— that  one  pulse  is  beating  in 
the  bosom  of  a  nation, — that  one  large  family  inhabits 
this  beautiful  island, — alike  in  faith,  in  mind,  and  in 
moral  sentiment. 

Of  all  the  Saturdays  in  our  year,  there  is  none  on 

which  we  come  before  oiir  readers  with  so  much  conti- 
%• 

dence  and  jOy  as  on  this.  "*  We  know  that  they  will  look 
.ta  onr  pages,  expecl|^»^  find  in  them  some  transcript 
of  their  own  emotions;  and  though  we  were  to  reflect 
but  dimly  a  few  of  the  images  passing  through  their  own 
soul,  though  ,we  were  to  touch  but  one  chord  that  vibra¬ 
ted  to  the  heart,  they  would  love  us  better ;  for  they 
would  feel,  that  at  a  time  hallowed  by  a  thousand  re¬ 
miniscences,  our  spirits  were  in  unison  with  theirs.  But 
we  shall  do  more  than  merely  call  forth  one  note  of  music, 
and  then  fall  back  into  silence.  We  have  waved  our 
,  wand,  and  lo  !  a  bright  and  varied  congregation  of  flowers 
has  sprung  up  before  us!  each  with  its  own  hue  and 
fragrance,  but  each  calculated  to  take  the  sense  with 
pleasure. 

It  is  itself  a  consolation— a  sufficient  recompense  for 
all  the  toils  and  cares  of  authorship,  to  know  that  this 
our  Christmas  Number, — that  these  very  words  which 
.we  are  now  writing,  will  lie  on  the  breakfast-table  of 
hundreds,  ay  thousands,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  virtuous 
of  the  laud,  and  that  the  smile  will  play  upon  the  lip,  or 
the  tear  glisten  in  the  eye,  as  the  different  masters  of  the 
melody,  who  fill  up  our  literary  concert,  touch  a  gayer  or 
a  sadder  key.  This  to-day  is  the  height  of  our  ambition 
—to  be  acknowledged  as  having  done  some  service  in  the 
cause  of  that  old  religion  of  the  heart,  which  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  grey  fathers  of  an  earlier  day,  and  which 
many  of  our  friends,  blessed  with  the  blessing  of  genius, 
have  assisU'd  us  in  doing  reverenC/C  to. 

To  the  “  fair  women  and  brave  men”  who  will  peruse 
our  pages,  we  dcslicate  them  with  all  earnestness.  For 
.our  individual  reward,  we  ask  only  that  they  will  believe 
08  ever  anxious  to  maintain  all  the  national,  time-honour- 
o*i»  and  touching  customs,  observances,  and  ceremonials 
« of  “  rot;ky  Caled;»ii.”  They  serve  to  link  us  more  closely 
.together,  and  they  give  to  intellectual  exertion,  and  the 
honourable  ambition  of  the  literary  arena,  that  redeeming 
.  •oftiiess  of  tone,  without  which  every  species  of  hilles 
ig  bare,  and  cold,  and  vulgar,  and  uninspired.  We 
have  at  limes  skirmished  hotly  enough,— with  all  the 
determined  positiveuess  of  self-complacent  critics,  who 


fight  in  their  own  closets,  with  im)  one  to  answer  them ; 
and  we  have  dealt  out  our  dogmas,. now  and  then  perhaps 
rather  pragmatically.  But  we  deny  that  we  ever  gave 
publicity  to  a  sentiment  which  we  were  not  sincere  in 
entertaining  ;  and  that  we  have  secured  for  ourselves  a 
fair  proportion  of  elbow-room  amidst  the  crowds  that  are 
jostling  each  other  on  the  same  road,  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  favour  in  which  this  our  Journal  stands,  and  the 
position  of  more  than  ordinary  respectability  which  it  has 
been  enabled  to  maintain.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it 
has  taken  a  hold  of  the  peo])le  of  Scotland— a  hold  which 
could  not  now  be  shaken  by  the  jealousy  or  the  enmity 
of  any  other  periodical  whatever.  .  '  ; 

We  are  everanxious  to  assert  that  this  success  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  friends  who  have  rallied  round  us, 
and  who  have  stuck  by  us  from  first  to  last.  The  Lite.-- 
rary  Jowmal  is  read,  we  may  safely  say,  by  aU  the  lite¬ 
rary  population  of  Scotland;  and  by  a  great  number  of 
the  most  respectable  part  of  that  population,  articles  have 
been  contributed  ’ to  it.  Men  of  established  eminence 
have  stood  by  us,  and  men  of  talent,  before  unknown, 
have  gathered  around  our  banner.  From  England,  too, 
and  from  green  Erin,  the  hand  of  fellowship  has  been 
extended  to  us.  We  mention  these  things,  not  boast¬ 
fully,  but  with  gratitude.  We  must  not  particularize 
our  contributors,”  lest  we  be  thought  tedious;  but  we  beg 
of  them  to  believe,  that  we  love  to  reflect  on  each  in  rota¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  all  have  our  thanks  and  good  wishes. 

Enough  of  our  own  concerns.  Readers!  May 
Christmas  be  merry,  and  your  New- Year’s- Day  ^lappy  ! 
May  all  those  you  love  be  near  you  !  ’  May  your  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past,  though  sad,  be,  sweet ;  and  may  yoi;r 
hopes  of  the  future  be  bright  as  your  blazing  fire,  and 
cheerful  as  your  smiling  board  !  Catch  the  hour  as  it 
flies;  and  make  it  yours  for  ever,  by  rendering  it  worthy 
of  being  locked  up  in  the  store-house  of  remembrance. 
How  few  such  hours  there  are  in  life’s  long  catalogue  of 
days  and  weeks !  If  a  Christmas  season  does  not  pr^ 
sent  them  to  you,  we  knew  not  when  you  are  to  seek 
for  them.  Why  should  not  a. holyday.be  made  a  holyday 
indeed  ?— a  day  when  we  forget  our  animosities,  and 
petty  cares,  and  unworthy  jealousies,-^  day  when  the 
scorpions  of  the  bosom  are  at  rest,  and  loves,  and  friend¬ 
ships,  and  good  deeds,  and  holy  thoughts,  and  lofty  aspi¬ 
rations,  come  in  their  place  ?  We  may  not — iVe  cannot 
spend  the  present  Christmas  as  we  spent  the  last,  and  we 
assuredly  shall  not  spend  the  next  as  we  do  this, — for 
change  is  the  doom  of  mortality.  Yet,  though  there  are 
many  roads  through  life,  we  are  all  tending  to  the  same 
goal, — we  must  all  meet  at  last,  and  the  more  joyous  will 
that  meeting  be  the  more  we  have  done  to  multiply  the 
number  of  our  friends  as  we  piustsl  along— the  more  we 
have  studied  the  amenities  and  the  social  delights  of 
human  intercourse.  Listen  to  the  words  of  one  now 
dead 

“  Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne’er  forget^ 

My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  chequer’d  day  ;  - 
I .  Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  .too; 

I  Friends  given  by  God  in'mercy  and  in  love, 
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My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 

My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy  ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 

Oh  !  I  remember,  and  will  ne’er  forget. 

Our  meeting-spots,  our  chosen,  sacred  hours ; 

Our  burning  words  that  utter’d  all  the  soul ; 

Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love ! 

Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire.” 

If  ye  are  young,  ye  may  not  yet  look  back  upon  these 
things  ;  but  even  in  youth  your  dreams  of  friendship  are 
liable  to  change,  and  to  fade.  Strange,  unforeseen,  and 
perhaps  fortuitous  circumstances,  may  alienate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  those  in  whom  you  most  confided,  and  you  may 
come  to  pass,  without  recognition,  or  with  a  smile  of 
careless  indifference,  beings  round  whom  your  very  heart¬ 
strings  were  entwined.  / 

They  whom  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 

May  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off,” 

and  you  may  find  yourself  like  the  bark  which  sailed  from 
shore  with  a  goodly  convoy,  but  which,  ere  long,  is  left  alone 
on  the  melancholy  ocean.  Seize,  then,  we  beseech  you,  every 
opportunity  that  offers  of  drawing  closer  round  you  the 
ties  of  companionship,  of  kindred,  and  of  home.  Warm, 
enthusiastic  affections  are  the  jewels  that  glitter  with 
purest  light  in  the  overflowing  cup  of  life  ;  they  are 
*  worth  all  other  kinds  of  happiness  put  together ;  they  are 
.  the  only  sources  of  bliss  we  can  imagine  in  heaven. 

In  the  indulgence,  however  imperfect,  of  the  benevolent 
sentiments  of  which  we  speak,  we  have  strung  together 
'  to-day  our  literary  garland.  May  the  subtle  influence 
of  its  perfume  titillate  not  the  nerves  of  sense  alone,  but, 
with  a  finer  influence,  penetrate  to  the  heart,  and  awaken 
som«  of  its  most  generous  emotions  ! 

To  these  prayers,  gentle  readers,  let  all  the  good  wishes 
of  the  season  be  sincerely  added,  by  your  friend, 

'  The  Editor. 


SOCRATIC  DRINKING  SONG. 
(recommended  and  inscribed  to  all  universities, 

INSTITUTIONS,  AND  SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING.) 

the  Author  Anster  Fair.'' 

Now  the  sun  is  gone  down  to  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
But  the  sun  of  the  bowl  is  ascended  in  mirth  ; 

The  day  hath  whirl’d  down  with  her  cares  and  her  noise. 
But  the  night  hath  whirl’d  up  with  her  stars  and  her  joys. 
Then  fill  to  the  brink  again, 

Skink  again,  drink  again  ! 

Joy  burnish  our  eyes  till  they  blink  again,  pink  again  ! 

The  sun  of  the  skies  mingles  darkness  with  light ; 

As  we  walk,  our  black  shadow  still  dogs  us  in  spite; 

But  a  lightsomer  orb  is  the  sun  of  the  bowl. 

He  flings  ne’er  a  shadow  o’er  glad  human  soul. 

Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

O,  happy  the  man  that  doth  temper  a  wee 
His  wisdom  with  folly,  his  douceness  with  glee; 

Whose  soul  in  the  cup  doth  not  quaff  till  she  cloy. 

But  dives  in ’t  a  moment  for  jewels  of  joy. 

Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

The  wisest  of 'kings  that  to  men  e’er  gave  law. 

O’er  the  wine-cup  he  ponder’d  ilk  sentence  and  saw ; 

As  be  quaff’d  off  a  glass,  why,  he  fill’d  up  another, 

And  utter’d  a  proverb  ’tween  one  glass  and  t’other. 

Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

But  Shimei,  the  scoundrel  that  cursed  his  king, 

As  for  wine,  he" ne’er  lipp’d  it— he  scunner’d  the  thing  ; 


On  mischief  he  mused,  as  he  drank  his  cold  water. 

Aye  forging  new  curses  his  king  to  bespatter. 

Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

With  Jew  and  with  Heathen,  true  Christians  agree 
To  value  good  wine,  as  the  giver  of  glee  ; 

’Tis  the  churl  of  Mohammed  that  jollifies  never. 

And  bans  in  his  heart  the  wine- gift  and  wine-giver. 
Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

At  Athens,  the  city  of  sages,  ’twas  sung 
That  the  Muses  were  nurses  of  Bacchus  when  vount^ : 
But  with  Scotland’s  sound  sages  far  other  the  use  is. 
For  Bacchus  with  them  is  the  nurse  of  the  Muses. 
Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

I  see  him — the  wine-god — he  hovers  on  high. 

Great  love  in  his  heart,  and  huge  glee  in  his  eye ; 

He  touches  our  pates  with  the  tips  of  his  wings. 

And  he  fires  up  our  brains  with  unspeakable  things. 
Then  fill  to  the  brink  again,  &c. 

Yet,  yet,  gentle  god,  though  we  worship  before  thee. 

We  will  stick  by  our  chairs,  and  still  sitting y  adore  thee ; 
Shame,  shame  to  the  man  that  perverts  thy  potation  ; 
Repentance  he  his  that  adores  with  prostration  ! 

Then  fill  to  the  brink  again, 

Skink  again,  drink  again  I 

But  aye,  mid  our  glee,  Itt  us  think  again^  think  again! 


THE  CROOKED  STICK. 

By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall. 

**  And  took  the  crooked  stick  at  last  ?” 

- “  Even  so.” 

I  HAVE  rarely  known  any  one,  of  either  sex,  who  de¬ 
liberated  upon  the  matrimonial  question  until  their  hair 
silvered,  and  their  eye  dimmed,  and  then  became  num¬ 
bered  among  the  “  newly  wed,”  who  did  not,  according 
j  to  the  old  story,  ‘‘  take  the  crooked  stick  at  last.”  All, 

1  doubtless,  will  remember  the  tale,  how  the  maiden  was 
sent  into  a  green  and  beautiful  lane,  garnished  on  either 
side  by  tall  and  well-formed  trees,  and  directed  to  choose, 
cut,  and  carry  off,  the  most  straight  and  seemly  branch 
she  could  find.  She  might,  if  she  pleased,  wander  on  to 
the  end,  but  her  choice  must  be  made  there^  if  not  made 
before — the  power  of  retracing  her  steps,  without  the 
stick,  being  forbidden.  Straight  and  fair  to  look  upon 
were  the  charming  boughs  of  the  lofty  trees — fit  scions 
of  such  noble  ancestry  !  and  each  would  have  felt  honour¬ 
ed  by  her  preference  ;  but  the  silly  maid  went  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  and  thought  within  herself,  that  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  her  journey  she  could  find  as  perfect  a  stick 
as  any  of  those  which  then  courted  her  acceptance.  By 
and  by,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  ;  and  the  branches 
she  now  encountered  were  cramped  and  scragged— dis¬ 
figured  with  blurs  and  unseemly  warts.  And  w  hen  she 
arrived  at  the  termination  of  her  journey,  behold  !  one 
miserable,  blighted  wand,  the  most  deformed  she  had  ever 
beheld,  was  all  that  remained  within  her  reach.  Bitter 
w.is  the  punishment  of  her  indecision  and  caprice.  She 
was  obliged  to  take  the  crooked  stick,  and  return  with 
her  hateful  choice,  amid  the  taunts  and  the  sneers  of  the 
straight  tall  trees,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
good  old  fairy  times,  "were  endowed  not  only  with  feel¬ 
ing  and  reason,  but  with  speech  ! 

Many,  I  fear  me,  are  the  crooked  sticks  which  “  the 
ancient  of  days,”  by  a  strange  infatuation,  compel  them¬ 
selves  to  adopt.  And  much  might  be  gravely  and  pro¬ 
perly  said  upon  this  subject,  for  the  edification  of  young 
and  old  ;  but  the  following  wdll  be  better  than  grave  dis* 
cussion,  and  more  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  value  scenes 
from  real  life : 
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“  Lady  Frances  Hazlitt,  Charles!  Surely  the  most 
fastidious  mi^ht  pronounce  her  handsome  ?” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  permit  me  to  correct  your 
taste.  Observe,  I  pray  you,  the  short  chin,  and  that  un¬ 
fortunate  nose  ;  it  is  absolutely  retrousse,*^ 

“It  may  be  a  little  opposed  to  the  line  of  beauty — 
calculated  to  overset  it,  perhaps ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  glorious  brow  ?” 

“  Mountainous  1” 

“  Such  expressive  eyes  ?” 

“  Volcanoes  I” 

“  Psha  ! — Such  grace  ?” 

“  Harry,”  replied  the  young  nobleman,  smiling  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  Chesterfield  principle,  re¬ 
moving  his  eyeglass,  and  looking  at  his  friend  with  much 
composure,  “  you  had  better,  I  think,  marry  Lady 
Frances  yourself.” 

“  You  are  a  strange  being,  my  good  lord,”  replied  his 
friend,  after  a  pause.  “  I  would  wager  a  good  round 
sum,  that,  notwithstanding  your  rank,  fortune,  and  per¬ 
sonal  advantages,  you  will  die — or,  at  all  events,  not 
marry  until  you  are — a  veritable  old  bachelor.  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me,  what  do  you  require  ? — A  Venus  ? — A 
Diana  ? — A  Juno  ? — A — a - ” 

“  Simply,  a  woman,  my  dear  fellow  ;  not  indeed  one 
of  those  beings  arrayed  in  drapery,  whom  you  see  moving 
along  our  streets,  with  Chinese  features,  smoke-dried  j 
skins,  and  limbs  that  might  rival  those  of  a  Hercules  ;  i 
nor  yet  one  of  your  be-scented,  spider- waisted  prirninies,  i 
who  lisp  and  amble — assume  a  delicacy  which  they  never  j 
felt,  and  grace  which  they  never  possessed.  My  ideas  of  j 
woman’s  perfections— of  the  perfections,  in  fact,  which  I 
desire,  and— I  may  say” — (Lord  Charles  Villiers  was 
certainly  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  fashionable  man,  j 
and  yet  his  modesty,  I  suppose,  made  him  hesitate  in  j 
pronouncing  the  latter  word) — “  1  may — I — think —  j 
say — dcs  rt*c,”  gaining  courage  as  he  [>roceeded,  “  are  j 
not  as  extravagant  as  those  required  by  your  favourite 
Henri  Quatre.  He  insisted  on  seven  perfections.  J 
should  feel  blessed,  if  the  lady  of  my  love  were  possessed 
of  six.'* 

“  Moderate  and  modest,”  observed  his  friend,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  they  are  ?” 

“  Noble  birth,  beauty,  prudence,  wit,  gentleness,  and 
fidelity.”  Sir  Harry  Ileauclerc  drew  forth  his  tablets,  | 
and  on  the  corner  of  the  curiously-wrought  memorials  I 
engraved  the  qualities  Lord  Charles  had  enumerated,  not 
with  fragile  lead,  but  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  pen¬ 
knife.  “  Shall  I  add,”  he  enquired,  “  that  these  requi¬ 
sites  are  indispensable  ?” 

“  Most  undoubtedly,”  replied  his  lordship. 

‘‘  Adieu,  then,  Charles — Lady  Frances’s  carriage  is  re¬ 
turning,  and  as  you  declare  fairly  off,  I  truly  tell  you 
that  I  will  try  to  make  an  impression  on  her  gentle 
heart ;  you  certainly  were  first  in  the  field,  but  as  you 
are  insensible  to  such  merit,  1  cannot  think  you  either 
deserve  to  win  or  wear  it.  Adieu!  au  revoir  !'*  And 
with  a  deeper  and  more  prolonged  salute  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  courtesies  of  life  are  supposed  to  require,  the  two 
young  fashionables  separated — one  lounging  listlessly  to- 
w'ards  the  then  narrow  and  old-fashioned  gate  which 
led  from  Hyde  Park  into  Piccadilly,  trolling  snatches  of 
the  last  cavatinuy  which  the  singing  of  a  Mara  or  a  Bil- 
lington  had  rendered  fashionable;  the  other 'proceeding, 
with  the  firm  and  animated  step  that  tells  plainly  of  a 
fixed  purpose,  to  meet  the  respectable  family  carriage, 
graced  by  the  really  charming  Frances,  only  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Heaptown. 

*  it  at  ik  *  *  * 

To  look  forward  for  a  period  of  five-and -twenty  years 
blanches  many  a  fair  cheek,  and  excites  the  glow  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm  in  those  of  vigorous  and  determined  cha¬ 
racter  ;  while  the  beauty  trembles  for  her  empire — the 
statesman  for  his  place — the  monarch  even  for  his  throne 
—those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain, 


regard  the  future  as  an  undcfinable  something  pregnant 
with  light  and  life  ;  to  such,  diamond-like  are  the  sands 
that  sparkle  in  the  hour-glass  of  Time,  while  the  wither¬ 
ed  hand  which  holds  the  mystic  vessel,  is  unheeded  or 
unseen.  So  be  it — so,  doubtless,  it  is  best.  One  of  the 
choicest  blessings  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  the  crea¬ 
ture,  is  a  hopeful  spirit  I 

#  «  «  « 

Five-and-twenty  summers  had  passed  over  the  brow 
of  Lord  Charles  Villiers  since  Sir  Harry  Beauclerc  noted 
on  his  tablet  the  six  indispensable  qualities  the  young 
nobleman  would  require  in  his  wdfe.  The  lord  still 
remained  an  unmarried,  and  an  admired  man,  seeking  to 
find  some  lady  worthy  his  affections.  It  is  too  true  that 
some  of  the  young  creatures,  just  come  out,  on  whose 
cheek  the  blush  of  innocence  and  modesty  still  glowed, 
and  whose  untutored  eyes  prated  most  earnestly  of  what 
passed  in  the  sacred  citadel,  called  heart, — such  crea¬ 
tures,  I  say,  did  discover,  to  the  sad  annoyance  of  their 
speculating  mothers,  and  sensible — (Heaven  bless  the 
word!) — sensible  chaperons,  that  I^ord  Charles’s  once 
beautiful  hair  was  now  indebted  to  “  the  Tyrian  dye” 
for  its  gloss  and  hue ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  scalp  mixed  its  artificial  ringlets  with  his  once  exqui¬ 
site  curls,  that  the  belles  (whom  a  few  years  had  ren¬ 
dered  staid  mammas,  and  even  grand — I  cannot  finish 
the  horrid  word)  used  to  call,  in  playful  poetry,  “  Cu¬ 
pid’s  bowstrings!”  Then  his  figure  had  grown  rotund  ; 
he  sat  long  after  dinner,  prided  himself  upon  securing  a 
cook  fully  equal  to  Ude — (I  write  it  with  all  possible 
respect) — equal  to  Eustache  Ude  in  his  best  days  ;  descant¬ 
ed  upon  the  superiority  of  pheasant  dressed  en  galantine^ 
to  that  served  in  aspic  jelly  ;  and  gained  immortal  ho¬ 
nour  at  a  committee  of  taste,  by  addingamost and 
delightful  ingredient  to  Mr  Dolby’s  “  Sauce  d  tAurore." 
These  gastronomical  propensities  are  sure  symptoms  of 
increasing  years  and  changing  constitution;  but  there 
were  other  characteristics  of  “  old  boyishness”  about  Lord 
Charles,  wdiich  noted  him  as  a  delightful  gentleman  “  q/’ 
a  certain  age."  A  rich  silk  handkerchief  was  always 
carefully  folded,  and  placed  within  the  bosom  of  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  made  Stultz,  ready  to  wraji  round  his  throat 
when  he  quitted  the  delightful  crush  room  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  Opera,  to  ascend  his  carriage  ;  then  an  occasional 
twinge  reminded  him  of  the  existence  of  gout — a  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  in  the  galopade,  which  he  was 
hardy — I  had  almost  said  /oo/-hardy — enough  to  attempt. 
Had  he  not  been  so  perfectly  well  bred,  he  would  have 
been  considered  touchy  and  testy;  the  excellent  discipline 
of  the  old  school  fortunately  preserved  him  from  those 
bachelor-like  crimes,  at  all  events  in  ladies’  society  ;  and 
whatever  spleen  he  had,  he  wisely  only  vented  on  those 
who  could  not  return  it ;  namely,  his  poor  relations,  his 
servants,  and  occasionally,  but  not  often,  (for  he  was  a 
member  of  the  society  for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals,) 
on  his  dogs  and  horses.  However,  his  figure  was  as  erect, 
if  not  as  graceful,  as  ever ;  and  many  a  fair  lady  sighed  at 
the  bare  idea  of  his  enduring  to  the  end  in  single  misery. 

Sir  Harry  Beauclerc  never  visited  London  except  du¬ 
ring  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  universally 
allowed  that  he  discharged  his  duties  as  M.  P.  for  his 
native  county  with  zeal  and  independence.  Wonderful 
to  say,  he  neither  ratted  nor  sneaked ;  and  yet  Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals,  treated  him  with  deference  and  re¬ 
spect.  He  had  long  been  the  husband  of  her,  who,  when 
our  sketch  was  commenced,  was  known  as  Lady  Frances 
Hazlitt ;  and  it  would  be  rare  to  behold  a  more  charming 
assembly  of  handsome  and  happy  faces  than  their  fire-side 
circle  presented  at  the  celebration  of  merry  Christmas. 
The  younger  portion  of  this  family  were  noisily  and 
j  busily  occupied  at  a  game  of  forfeits,  while  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  the  elders  of  the  juvenile  set,  sate 
gravely  discussing  matters  of  domestic  or  public  interest 
with  their  parents,  when  a  thundering  peal  at  the  portal 
anooiiQccd  the  arrival  of  some  benighted  visitor.  I  am 
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not  about  to  introduce  a  hero  of  romance  at  such  an  un¬ 
seemly  hour, — only  our  old  acquit intance  Lord  Charles, 
who  claimed  the  hospitality  of  his  friend  as  protection 
R/rainst  an  impending  snow-storm.  When  the  family 
had  retired  for  the  night,  a  bottle  of  royal  Burgundy 
was  placed  on  the  table  as  the  sleeping-cup  of  the  host  and 
his  guest;  old  times  were  reverted  to;  and  Sir  Harry 
fancied  that  there  was  more  design  than  accident  in  the 
visit  with  which  he  hail  been  honoured.  This  feeling 
was  confirmed  by  Lord  Charles  drawing  his  chair,  in  a 
confidential  manner,  towards  his  friend,  and  observing 
that  “  he  was  a  lucky  and  a  happy  fellow  to  be  blessed 
with  so  lovely  a  family  and  so  amiable  and  domestic  a 
companion.”  Sir  Harry  smiled,  and  only  replied  that 
he  wan  happy ;  and  he  hoped  his  friend  would  not  quiet¬ 
ly  sink  into  the  grave  without  selecting  some  partner, 
whose  smiles  would  gild  the  evening  of  his  days,  &c.  &c. 
A  fine  sentimental  speech  it  was,  but  ill-timed;  for  the 
gallant  bachelor  suffered  it  to  proceed  little  farther  than 
‘‘  evening,”  when  he  exclaimed, — ‘‘  Faith,  Sir  Harry, 
you  must  have  strange  ideas.  Evening  !  I  consider  my¬ 
self  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  existence ;  and  I  have 
serious  ideas  of  changing  iny  condition — it  is  pleasant  to 
settle  before  one  falls  into  the  sere  and  withered  leaf. 
And  although,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  myself  in  the  very 
vigour  of  life,  yet  it  is  time  to  determine.  You  are  con¬ 
siderably  my  senior - .” 

‘‘  Only  a  few  months,  my  dear  friend  ; — my  birthday 
in  May,  yours  in  the  January  of  the  next  year.” 

Indeed  !  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  (it  is  however 
a  profound  secret,  and  I  rely  on  your  friendship,)  I  am 
really  a  married  man  ! — There — I  knew  I  should  surprise 
you.  I  shall  surprise  every  body.” 

“  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear  lord,  and 
doubt  not  your  choice  is  fixed  upon  one  who  will  secure 
your  happiness.  I  am  sure  Lady  Frances  will  be  delighted 
at  an  introduction. — Your  pardon  one  moment,  while  I 
relate  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence.  Do  you  remember 
my  noting  down  the  six  perfections  which  you  required 
the  lady  of  your  choice  to  possess? — perhaps  you  recollect 
it  was  some  five-and — But  no  matter — well,  the  tablets 
upon  which  1  wrote,  this  morning — only  this  rery  morn¬ 
ing,  I  was  looking  over  a  box  of  papers,  and,  behold  !  there 
they  were, — and  do  you  know,  (how  very  odd,  was  it 
not?)  I. put  them  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,”  continued  the 
worthy  baronet,  at  the  same  moment  drawing  them  forth, 
V  ifiieriding  to  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,— for  there’s 
a  great  deal — I  assure  you  I  speak  in  perfect  sincerity — 
a  great  deal — My  dear  bird,  what  is  the  matter?  you  look 
ill  ?”  To  confess  the  truth.  Lord  Charles  appeared  mar¬ 
vellously  annoyed — he  fi<lgeted  on  his  chair — the  colour 
heightened  on  his  cheek,  and  he  finally  thrust  the  poker 
into  the  fire  with  terrific  violence.  “  Never  mind  the 
tablets,  my  good  friend,”  said  he  at  last ;  “  men  change  I 
their  tastes  and  opinions  as  they  advance  in  life — I  was 
a  mare  boy  then,  you  know,  full  of  romance.” 

“  Your  pardon,  my  lord — hss  of  romance  than  most 
young  men,”  replied  the  pei*8evering  and  tactless  baronet, 
who  was,  moreover,  gifted  with  a  provokingly  good 
memory,  “  decidedly  less  of  romance  than  most  young 
men— and  not  such  a  boy  either.  Here  are  the  pre^iious 
mementos.  First  on  the  list  stands  ‘  noble  birth  ;*  right, 
right,  my  dear  lord,  nothing  like  it — that  {entrenous)  is 
Lady  Frances’s  weak  point,  I  confess  ;  she  really  carries 
it  too  far,  for  she  will  have  it — that  not  even  a  royal 
alliancf  could  purify  a  citizen.”  Lord  Charles  Villiers 
looked  particularly  dignified  as  he  interrupted  his  zealous 
friend.  “  It  is  rather  unfortunate,”  he  observed  gravely, 

“  that  I  should  have  chosen  you  as  my  confidant  on  this 
occasion ;  the  fact  is,  that,  knowing  bow  devilish  proud 
all  my  connexions  are,  and  my  Mary— what  a  sweet  name 
Mary  is  ! — you  remember  BjTon’s  beautiful  lines, 

•  I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary  ?’ 

—my  Mary’s  father  was  only  a  merchant— a— a  citizen 


— a  very  worthy — a  most  excellent  roan — not  exactly  one 
of  us — but  a  highly  respectable  person  1  assure  you  ;  bis 
name  is  Scroggins.” 

“  Powers  of  fashion!”  mentally  ejaculated  the  baronet, 
“  will  it — can  it  be  believed — the  courted,  the  exquisite 
Lord  Charles  Villiers — ‘  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the 
mould  of  form’ — the  star,  the  idol  of  ton  and  taste — mar¬ 
ried — positively  married  to  Molly  Scroggins  of  Bunhill- 
row !” 

“  I  am  anxious,  I  doconfesf^,  that  Lady  Frances  should 
receive  Lady  Charles  Villiers  Z/'rr,”  persevered  his  lord- 
ship,  after  a  very  long  pause  ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it, 
that  the  native  and  untutored  manners  of  my  unsophis- 
ticfited  bride  would  gain  hourly  upon  her  affections.” 

“  Of  course — of  course,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  ladyship,”  stammered  forth  the  baronet ;  “and 
doubtless  her  beauty” — glancing  at  the  tablets- - 

“  Pardon  me,  Sir  Harry,”  interrupted  the  nobleman  ; 
“  you  must  not  expect  what  in  our  world  is  denominated 
Ijeauiy ; — she  is  all  animation-— 

‘  Happy  nature,  wild  and  simple’— 

rosy  and  laughing,  but  not  a  beauty,  believe  me  ” 

Again  the  astounded  baronet  pondered.  “  What  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  Almack’s  * — the  rosy,  (doubtless  signifying  red¬ 
faced,)  laughing  (meaning  romping)  daughter  of  some 
city  butterman,  thrust  into  the  peerage  by  the  folly  of  a 
man  who  might  have  plucked  the  fairest,  noblest  flower 
in  the  land  1” 

“  At  all  events,”  he  said,  when  his  powers  of  articula¬ 
tion  returned,  “  your  lady  is  endowed  with  both  pru¬ 
dence  and  WIT,  and  nothing  so  likely  to  create  a  sensation 
in  theheau  monde  as  such  a  combination.” 

“  Oh,  yes — prudence  I  daresay  she  will  have,  much  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  seventeen  ;  and  as  to  wiU 
between  you  and  me,  it  is  a  deuced  dangerous  and  trouble¬ 
some  weapon,  when  wielded  by  a  woman.” 

“  A  flirt  and  a  fool,  I  suspect,”  again  fancied  Sir  Harry, 
“in  addition  to  her  other  qualifications.” 

“  Gentleness  and  fidelity,”  he  ejaculated,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  unfortunate  tablets,  while  Lord  Charles,  evi¬ 
dently  determined  no  longer'  to  endure  the  baronet’s  un¬ 
timely  reference  to  the  detestable  memorials,  snatched  them 
(it  is  perfectly  astonishing  what  rude  acts  polite  persons 
will  sometimes  perform)  from  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and 
flung  them  into  the  fire. 

“  Heavens  !  and  earth,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  by 
such  conduct?”  said  Sir  Harry,  at  the  same  time  snatching 
them  from  the  flames.  “  These  ivory  slates  are  dear 
to  me  as  existence.  I  must  say,  that  I  consider  such 
conduct  very  ungenerous,  ungentlemanly,”  &c.  &c.  One 
angry  word  produced  another ;  and  much  was  said  which 
it  would  ill  befit  me  to  repeat.  The  next  morning,  even 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  Lord  Charles  Villiers  had 
quitted  Beauclerc  Hall,  without  bidding  a  single  farewell 

either  to  its  lady  or  its  master. 

****** 

“  There !”  exclaimed  the  baronet,  placing  the  fashion¬ 
able  “  Post”  in  Lady  Frances’s  hand  at  the  breakfast-table 
one  morning,  about  three  months  after  the  above  scene 
had  taken  place  ;  I  knew  how  it  would  be ;  a  pretty 
fool  that  noble  friend  of  mine,  Lord  Charles  Villiers,  has 
made  of  himself.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  absurdly 
particular  men  who  did  not  take  the  crooked  stick  at  last. 
By  Jove,  sir,”  (to  his  son,)  “you  shall  marry  before  you 
are  five-and-twenty,  or  you  shall  be  disinherited  I  Ihe 
youthful  mind  is  ever  pliable ;  and  the  early  wed  grow 
into  each  other’s  habits,  feelings,  and  affections.  An  old 
bachelor  is  sure  either  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  or  be 
made  a  fool  of.  You  see  his  lordship’s  wife  has  publicly 
shown  that  she  certainly  did  not  possess  the  last  ot  his 
requisites — fidelity — by  eloping  with  her  footman.  I 
will  journey  up  to  town  on  purpose  to  invite  Lord  Charles 
here,  and  make  up  matters ;  he  will  be  glad  to  escaj^ 
from  the  desagremens  of  exposure  just  now,  aa  he  w 
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doubtless  made  a  Lion  of,  for  the  benefit — as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  has  it — of  all  Old  Bachelors.” 

Londoriy  December  18,  1830. 


A  HIGHLAND  SONG  OF  TRHL’MPH  FOR  KINO 
WILLIAMS  BIRniOAY. 

Dy  the  Ettrick  Shepherd* 

To  the  pine  of  Lorhaber 
Due  honours  be  given, 

That  bourgeons  in  earth, 

And  that  blossoms  to  heaven. 

IIo  uriin  !  sing  urim,* 

With  pipe  and  with  tabor. 

To  the  tree  of  great  Bancho, 

The  lord  of  Lochaber  ! 

Ho  urim  !  sing  iiriin,  &c. 

That  tree  now  has  flourish’d 
From  stock  that  is  hoary. 

Encircling  the  ocean 
And  globe  in  its  glory ; 

O’ershadow’d  the  just, 

And  the  wicked  restrain’d  too; 

It  has  pierced  the  dark  cloud. 

And  dishevell’d  the  rainbow. 

Ilo  urim  !  sing  urim,  &c. 

Long  flourish  our  stem. 

And  its  honours  rise  prouder ; 

The  stem  of  the  Stuart, 

And  Rose  of  the  Tudor. 

Ho  urim  !  sing  urim  ! 

Let’s  hallow  together 
The  day  that  gave  birth 

To  our  king  and  our  father. 

Ho  urim  !  sing  urim,  &c. 

Ho  urim  !  sing  urim 

To  tile  best  and  the  latest. 

And  honour’d  King  William, 

The  last  and  the  greatest. 

Heaven’s  arm  be  around  him 
To  guard  and  secure  him, 

The  hearts  of  his  people. 

Ho  urim  !  sing  urim  ! 

Ho  urim  !  sing  urim, 

With  pipe  and  with  tabor, 

To  the  SON  of  great  Bancho, 

The  lord  of  Lochaber ! 


IT  IS  NOT  GOOD. TO  BE  ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Dy  Dr  Gillespie. 

It  is  not  good,  said  one  to  whom  the  demands  of  our 
nature  were  not  unknown — it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone ;  and  accordingly,  from  the  period  when  God 
walked  with  man  in  the  solitude  of  his  antenuptial  para^ 
dise  to  the  present  hour,  man  has  associated  with  himself, 
has  connected  his  outgoings  and  his  incomings  with  a 
companionship  of  Divinity,  or,  at  least,  of  such  scriptu¬ 
ral  agencies  and  influences  as  own  the  Supreme  Spirit  as 
their  sovereign  and  director.  If  at  any  time  man,  in  the 
absurdity  of  a  perverted  philosophy,  or  in  self-reliance, 
has  ventured  to  walk  forth  into  this  dreary  world  alone, 
and  unaccompanied  by  superior  and  spiritual  intelligen¬ 
ces  and  agencies,  by  that  very  movement  he  has  found 
himself  expelled  from  paradise,  and  driven  forth  a  soli¬ 
tary  and  unsupported,  uncomforted  wanderer  in  the  vyil- 
derness  of  sin. 


“  Oh,  solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place  — 

better  submit  to  all  the  exaggerated  and  absurd  fears  of 
the  nursery  legend — better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  goblins, 
fays,  and  kelpies,  than  remain  sole  and  solitary  poten¬ 
tate,  a  small  speck  in  the  midst  of  a  material,  and  merely 
material  system — as  Hogg  has  it, 

“  A  wee  clud  in  the  warld  its  lane.” 

And  yet,  such  is  the  doom  of  man,  that  his  tendencies 
seem  to  point,  when  undirected,  and  guided  by  a  revela¬ 
tion,  to  this  dark,  deep,  and  unhallowed  solitude.  Take 
a  stoic  of  the  day,  and  place  him  in  the  presence  of  what 
he  calls  the  laws  and  tendencies  of  that  supreme  and  over¬ 
ruling  agency,  which 

“  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees” — 

of  that  “  mens  divinior  qua?  agitat  molem,”  and  you  have, 
after  all  the  sublimity  and  impress  of  such  apprehen¬ 
sions,  or  rather  expressions,  a  deserted  being,  without  a 
providence  to  protect,  or  a  friend  to  uphold — “  without 
God  in  the  world.”  And  this  loneliness  of  faith — these 
aerial,  and  less  than  aerial  impersonations  (if  such  they 
may  be  called)  of  Divinity,  are  all  that  the  mere  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  to  lean  upon  in 
this  crumbling  tenement  of  clay.  Surely,  surely  God  is 
not  here — his  voice  and  presence  are  not  in  the  wind,  nor 
in  the  whirlwind,  which  are  thus  so  foolishly  sown,  and 
so  mournfully  reaped.  Of  all  the  beings  which  God  has 
permitted  to  crawl  into  observation,  and  even  note,  in 
this  table-land  of  his  universe,  the  most  deplorably  pitia¬ 
ble  is  th?ii  man  of  letters,  h  arning,  science,  and  fame,  who, 
arrayed  in  the  asbestos  garment  of  a  temporary  immor¬ 
tality,  looks  only  to  his  ashes,  and  those  embers  of  ma¬ 
teriality  of  which  they  are  composed.  A  little  dust, 
scattered  to  the  winds,  is  polluted  by  the  reptile,  and  a 
Galileo,  Newton,  or  a  Laplace,  have  ceased  to  live  even 
to  the  amount  of  the  animation  of  a  plant-— 

“  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt.” 

To  escape  this  extreme,  from  which  the  soul  recoils,  as 
from  a  void,  a  vacuum,  in  the  contiguity  of  matter, 
men  fled  into  an  opposite  extreme.  They  peopled  the 
water,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  heavens  ;  the  rivers, 
the  winds,  and  the  mountains;  the  hearth,' the  highway, 
and  the  field,  with  spiritual  agencies  in  mortal  garb,  with 
the  statue  and  the  image  intended  and  calculated  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  senses,  the  “  presens  numen" — the  all-per¬ 
vading  and  searching  knowledge  and  residence  of  the 
Divinity.  The  old  Roman,  by  his  fireside,  was  never 
alone.  There  were  his  Lares  and  Penates,  in  their  dog¬ 
skin  garb,  to  arrest  his  attention  and  command  his  vene¬ 
ration.  Over  his  festive  board  his  Genius  presided.  In 
his  orchard,  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  Priapus ;  In  his 
garden,  with  Flora  and  Pomona.  If  he  extended  his 
walk  into  the  woods,  there  he  was  beset  and  encompassed 
by  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Pans— hoc  genus  omne  of  Dryad 
and  Nymph  !  In  the  curling  waters  of  the  stream,  and 
at  the  sparkling  orifice  of  the  fountain, — in  the  Tyber, 
and  at  Blandusia,  still  the  voice  and  presence  of  Divinity 
were  recognised  and  acknowledged.  The  winds,  the 
heavens,  the  very  depths  and  innermost  recesses  of  the 
earth,  were  peopled  and  planted  with  the  conceptions 
and  imaginations  of  man  respecting  particular  and  local 
Providence,  All  this  breathed,  and  strongly,  of  what  we 
term  superstition ;  hut  it  was  supei*stition  emanating  from, 
and  tending  to,  religion — the  daughter,  in  fact,  overstepping 
the  modesty  of  the  parent ;  and,  instead  of  the  simple  garb 
and  the  modest  deportment,  arraying  herself  in  all  the 
gaudy  and  meretricious  finery  of  a  court.  It  was  religion 
run  mad,  but  still  retaining  traces  and  evidences  of  her 
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original  character.  It  was  religion  fallen  and  degraded, 
yet  still  nothing  less  than  “  archangel  ruined.”  There 
was  a  leaning  to  the  heart — imagination  and  affection  in 
all  this;  and  though  the  medium  .through  which  these 
were  led  to  contemplate  a  particular  and  a  present  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  muddy  and  disturbed,  and  calculated  fear¬ 
fully  to  distort,  yet  still  the  object  contemplated  was 
nothing  less  sacred,  or  less  supporting,  than  that  voice 
and  presence  which  were  with  Adam  at  the  cool  of  the 
day  in  Paradise. 

In  the  legendary  lore  of  our  popular  religious  belief,  a 
new  approximation  to  this  species  of  superstition  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  observable.  Our  forefathers  had  their  “  hearth 
bairns,”  or  Lares,  which  flocked  around  the  fire  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  “  without  co’ering  up  the  wee 
greeshoch,*'  Beneath  their  door-step,  and  underneath 
every  uncultivated  knowe,  were  those  little  green-coated 
fairies,  who,  on  days  of  revelment,  and  particularly  at 
Christmas,  held  high  council  in  their  subterraneous 
apartments,  and  rode  forth  with  the  jingling  accompani¬ 
ment  of  bridle  and  palfrey,  over  and  adown  fields  of  air, 
and  glens  of  remote  and  mysterious  revelment.  They 
had  their  brownies,  too,  though  their  reign  was  of  less 
ancient  commencement  and  more  limited  duration,  who 
laboured  in  the  peat-croft,  thrashed  in  the  barn,  or  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  cradle.  Nor  were  shelly-coats,  or  water- 
kelpies,  awanting,  to  trouble  the  flood  and  preside  in  the 
storm.  The  night,  and  the  linn,  and  the  woodland,  were 
crowded  with  spirits,  under  various  designations,  which, 
Ducrow-like,  would  vary  their  habiliments  of  shape  and 
form,  thus  multiplying  their  designation  and  their  agency 
throughout  their  dark  and  their  dreary  kingdoms ! 
Wraiths,  ghosts,  and  witches — a  kind  of  Lemures — made 
up  a  muster-roll  of  spiritual  agencies,  before  which  the 
souls  of  our  ancestors  rejoiced  in  confidence,  or  trembled 
in  dread,  which  they  propitiated  or  deprecated,  as  their 
character  inspired  hope,  or  awakened  fear. 

Now,  fearfully  absurd  and  somewhat  revolting  as  all  this 
undoubtedly  is,  I  had  by  ten  thousand  degrees  rather  be 
an  old  superstitious  woman,  with  all  her  nurtured  roll 
of  superstition  in  my  heart,  than  a  modern  injidtl.  To  the 
one  the  spiritual  world  is  still  revealed ;  she  sees  it  indeed 
darkly  as  through  a  glass,  but  still  she  sees  it ;  but 
the  other  is  “  presented  with  an  universal  blank.”  I 
had  as  lief  live  like  a  toad  pent  up  in  a  rock,  or  like  the 
spirit  Asmodeus  in  a  bottle  hermetically  sealed,  as  live 
in  this  sky-bound,  sea-girt,  earth-hedged,  horizon- walled 
world  on  such  terms  I  To  the  anti-spiritual  philosopher 
and  his  “cell,”  which  men  denominate  the  world,  I  would 
prefer  a  very  dungeon,  the  merest  corner,  provided  one 
kindly  spiritual  presence  were  permitted  to  accompany 
me  in  my  confinement. 

But  “  medio  tutissimufi and  where  does  this  lie  ?  Ask 
that  pious  old  woman,  who  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm 
Hilda  little  grand-daughter  under  the  other,  makes  her  way 
every  evening  to  the  corner  of  her  kitchen  garden,  there 
to  pour  forth  her  soul  in  the  presence  of  her  God,  in  ac¬ 
cents,  it  may  be,  which  know  not  articulation  !  Ask  that 
devout  head  of  a  family,  before  whose  eyes  the  spectacles 
are  now  placed,  and  on  whose  knees  now  lies  open  the 
Bible — all  glowing  as  it  is  with  instruction  and  comfort  1 
Ask  that  bed-rid  person,  who  for  years  has  recollected 
texts  and  quoted  scripture,  struggled  and  striven  to  be  with 
God  in  a  closer  union  than  mortality  will  admit  of !  Ob, 
ask  that  repentant,  heart-stricken  sinner,  into  whose 
wounds,  which  have  been  probed  to  the  bottom,  the  oil 
lOf  consolation,  from  the  censer  of  an  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  now  in  the  very  act  of  being  poured  !  Ask  that 
orphan,  destitute  child,  which  sits  by  the  lone  rock  weep¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  arm  of  her  dead  father  is  “  heaving  with 
tlie  heaving  billow  !”  Ask  that  mother,  who  over  a 
child  in  her  lap  wipes  and  wipes  the  cold  sweat  from  the 
brow  of  an  expiring  husband — a  dying  father  f  Ask,  oh 
ask  your  own  heart,  how  and  by  what  means,  on  num¬ 
berless  occasions,  you  have  been  consoled,  comforted,  de¬ 


lighted,  under  the  infiuence  of  a  presens  numenf  a  cru¬ 
cified  Redeemer,  and  the  answer  to  such  enquiry  is  already 
made. 

It  is  in  Christ,  of  whose  nativity  in  this  land  of  sor¬ 
row  the  season  so  forcibly  reminds  us — it  is  in  Christ 
that  the  “  medio  tutissimus"'  is  attainable.  Here  we 
have  the  Universal  Father  combined  and  blended  with 
the  particular  and  special  Providence.  In  him  we  have 
the  union  of  all  that  is  grand  and  overpowering  in  omni¬ 
potence,  combined  with  all  that  is  encouraging,  and 
heart-cheering,  and  transporting  in  omnipresence  !  The 
worshipper  of  Christ,  who,  under  a  hedge,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm,  addresses  his  Saviour,  is  as  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  personal  and  even  material  jiresence,  as 
if  he  were  exclusively  his  own  Redeemer  ;  whilst  the 
notions  which  he  entertains  of  his  universal  supremacy, 
attire  his  God  in  the  garb  of  universal  providence.  lie 
fondly  exclaims, 

“  With  joy  and  hope  that  healing  hand  I  see — 

The  skies  it  form’d,  and  yet  it  bled  for  me  !” 

It  is  thus  that  superstition  and  Deism,  the  two  extremes 
of  religious  sentiment  and  belief,  are  made  to  meet ;  and 
whilst  each  is  compelled  to  recede  from  their  peculiar 
absurdities  and  presumptions,  they  are  collected  around 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  over  their  “  crucified  omnipo¬ 
tence”  there. 

I..et  us  all  combine  in  gratitude  to  Him,  who  hath  pre¬ 
served  us  from  the  cold  northerly  aspect  of  a  general  pro¬ 
vidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wilderness  of  perplexing 
absurdities  on  the  other  ;  and  whilst  our  hearts  burn 
heavenward  within  us,  let  us  extend  the  kindly  grasp, 
and  pronounce  the  benevolent  wish  of  the  season.  How 
much  preferable  this,  to  that  voice  which  rings  in  the 
hall,  or  through  the  street — to  that  aspect  of  deep  and 
fervent  intoxication,  which  this  season  of  the  Son  of  Man 
is  perverted  to  awaken  and  exhibit !  We  are  no  ascetics, 
nor  is  it  our  practice  or  our  wish  to  mar  hilarity,  or 
damp  innocent  enjoyment.  The  family  circle,  with  its 
faces  of  light  and  innocence,  all  redolent  with  delight, 
that  now  they  have  advanced  another  step  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  life — the  parental  smile,  and  brotherly  recogni¬ 
tion — the  extra  glass,  and  additional  viand — the  song  that 
thrills,  and  tone  that  vibrates — all  these,  with  a  whole 
halo  of  charities  and  sympathies,  we  hail  as  peculiarly 
becoming  and  well-timed  at  this  season  ;  but  let  him  who 
now  drugs  his  soul  on  a  continued  and  unremitting  round 
of  rioting,  remember,  that,  in  addition  to  the  inherent 
sinfulness  of  such  a  course,  is  added  its  unseasonableuess 
in  “  a  Christian,'^ 

St  Andrews. 


A  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 

13y  John  Malcolm, 

The  knell  of  night— the  chime 
Deep,  dreamy,  and  sublime. 

Far  sounding,  like  the  boom  of  ocean  waves— 

Seems  unto  Fancy’s  ear, 

Of  the  departing  year 

The  farewell,  peiding  from  the  place  of  graves. 

There— all  that  wake  shall  sleep — 

A  hundred  years  shall  sweep 
Into  the  land  of  silence  and  of  shade. 

All  living  things  that  dwell 
In  this  fair  day — to  swell 
The  cold,  pale  generations  of  the  dead. 

A  hundred  years  shall  close 
All  present  joys  and  woes— 

Lay  kings  and  conquerors  down,  with  banners  furl  d— 
Earth’s  pageantry  and  pride, 

And  power  and  glory  hide — 

And  blench  the  beauteous  roses  of  the  world. 
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All  voices  now  that  fill 
The  sky,  shall  then  he  still— 

An  awful  hush  succeed  the  mighty  hum — 

All  sounds  of  moan  and  mirth, 

Now  ringing  o’er  the  earth 
In  one  vast  mingled  chorus,  shall  be  dumb. 

The  cloud,  shall  then  set  deep 
Upon  the  dreamless  sleep 
Of  all  the  race  of  beauty’s  radiant  forms, — 

The  smiles  be  dimm’d  and  gone, 

Ami  closed  the  eyes  that  shone 
To  light  our  spirits  o’er  this  land  of  storms. 

And  peace  shall  balm  each  breast. 

And  universal  rest 

This  moving  scene  shall  close,  and  that  dark  bourn, 
Idfe’s  final  goal,  be  gain’d — 

Its  cup  of  trembling  drain’d 
I5y  all  that  now  beneath  the  sun  sojourn. 


A  ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

Fi  'Oin  the  “  Correspondence  and  Reminiscences"'  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,,  now  in  the  press, 

Mv  acquaintance  with  Mr  Windham’*  led  to  a  train 
of  circumstances,  which,  taken  together,  form  one  of  the 
most  singular  series  of  adventures  that  ever  occurred  in 
real  life,  and  resemble  more  a  fictitious  romance,  than  an 
authentic  history. 

At  a  late  hour  one  evening,  I  received  a  few  lines  from 
my  friend  Dr  Adam  Smith,  (the  particular  time  I  do 
not  recollect,)  requesting  my  company  at  dinner  next  day, 
to  meet  the  celebrated  Edmund  liurke  and  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  who  had  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  with  an  intention 
of  making  a  short  tour  through  the  Highlands.  The 
Doctor  apologised  for  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  stating, 
that  the  travellers  had  arrived  only  that  morning,  and 
proposed  remaining  but  one  day  more  in  Edinburgh.  I 
went  accordingly,  and  passed  some  hours,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  company  "of  such  men,  in  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  manner.  I  gave  them  my  advice  as  to  the  plan  they 
ought  to  adopt  in  making  their  intended  tour  ;  and,  in 
particular,  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  road  between 
Dunkeld  and  Blair  ;  adding,  that  instead  of  being  cooped 
up  in  a  post-chaise,  they  had  better  get  out,  and  walk 
through  the  delightful  woods  and  beautiful  scenes  they 
would  pass  through,  the  more  especially  some  miles  be¬ 
yond  Dunkeld. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  these  circumstances,  when, 
about  three  years  after,  Mr  Windham,  very  unexpected¬ 
ly,  came  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reijuested 
to  speak  to  me  for  a  few  moments  behind  the  Speaker’s 
chair.  “  Do  you  recollect,”  said  he,  “  our  meeting  toge¬ 
ther  at  Adam  Smith’s  at  dinner?” — ‘‘  Most  certainly  I 
do.” 

‘‘  Do  you  rememher  having  given  us  directions  for  our 
Highland  tour,  and  more  especially  to  stroll  through  the 
woods  between  Dunkeld  and  Blair?” — “  1  do.” 

He  then  added,  ‘‘  An  event  took  place  in  consequence 
of  our  adopting  that  advice,  of  which  I  must  now  inform 
you.  Burke  and  1  were  strolling  through  the  woods, 
about  ten  miles  from  Dunkeld,  when  we  saw  a  young 
female  sitting  under  a  tree  reading.  Burke  immediately 
exclaimed.  Let  us  have  a  little  conversation  with  this  solitarij 
damsel,  and  see  what  she  is  about.  We  accosted  her  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  found  that  she  was  reading  a  recent  novel 
from  die  London  press.  We  asked  her  how  she  came  to 
read  novels  ?  I  low  she  got  such  books  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis ;  and  more  especially  one  so  recently 
published  ?  She  answered,  that  she  had  been  educated 
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at  a  boarding-school  at  Perth,  where  novels  might  be  had 
from  the  circulating  library,  and  tliat  she  still  procured 
them  through  the  same  channel.  We  carried  on  the  con¬ 
versation  for  some  time,  in  the  course  of  w^hich  she  dis¬ 
played  a  great  deal  of  smartness  and  talent ;  and  at  last 
we  were  obliged,  very  reluctantly,  to  leave  her,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  on  our  journey.  We  after w'ards  found  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  proprietor  of  that  neighbourhood,  who 
w’as  known  under  the  name  of  ‘  The  Baron  Maclaren.* 
I  have  never  been  able,”  continued  Mr  Windham,  “  to 
get  this  beautiful  mountain  nymph  out  of  my  head,  and 
I  wish  you  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  married  or  single.** 
He  begged  me  to  clear  up  this  point  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  much  of  his  future  happiness  depended  upon  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  enquiry. 

I  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  this  request,  and  applied 
for  information  to  a  most  respectable  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  Miss  Maclaren  lived,  (the  Rev. 
Dr  Stewart,  minister  of  Moulin,)  who  informed  me,  in 
course  of  post,  that  she  was  married  to  a  medical  gentle¬ 
man,  of  the  name  of  Dick,  who  had  gone  to  the  East 
Indies.  Upon  communicating  this  to  Mr  Windham,  he 
seemed  very  much  agitated.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  half-pay  officer.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  had  IVIiss  IVIaclareii  continued  single, 
he  would  have  paid  her  his  addresses. 

Some  years  afterwards,  I  happened  to  be  spending  some 
days  at  Duneira,  in  Perthshire,  with  the  late  I.iord  Mel¬ 
ville,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  mentioned 
the  above  anecdote  of  IMr  Windham  ;  upon  which  the 
noble  lord  said,  “  I  am*  more  interested  in  this  matter 
than  you  imagine.  You  must  know  that,  in  company 
with  some  friends,  I  was  riding  down  from  Blair  to 
Dunkeld,  when  we  called  at  Baron  IMaclaren’s,  where  a 
most  beautiful  young  woman  desired  to  speak  with  me. 
We  went  accordingly  to  the  bank  of  a  river  near  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  when  she  said,  ‘  Mr  Dundas,  I  hear  that 
you  are  a  very  great  man,  and,  what  is  much  better,  a 
very  good  man.  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  tell  you  a 
secret.  There  is  a  young  man  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  has  a  strong  attachment  to  me,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  him.  His  name  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Dick  :  he  has  been  bred  to  the  medical  profession  ; 
and  he  says,  that  if  he  could  get  to  be  a  surgeon  in  the 
P^ast  Indies,  he  would  soon  make  his  fortune  there,  and 
would  send  for  me  to  marry  him.  Now,  I  apply  to  you, 
Mr  Dundas,  as  a  great  and  a  good  man,  in  hopes  that 
you  can  do  something  for  us ;  and  be  assured,  that  we 
shall  be  ever  grateful,  if  you  will  procure  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment.’”  Lord  Melville  was  so  much  struck  with  the  im¬ 
pressive  ufianner  of  her  address,  that  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  “  My  good  girl,  be  assured,  that  if  an 
opjiortunity  offers,  I  shall  not  forget  your  application.” 

Lord  Melville  then  added,  that  some  time  afterwards 
he  received  a  summons  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament, 
and  in  his  way,  happened  to  visit  a  friend  who  was  an 
P"ast  India  Director.  After  dinner,  his  friend  said  to 
him,  “  By  the  hy,  Mr  Dundas,  politicians,  like  you,  have 
many  applications  in  favour  of  yemng  men,  in  various 
lines  of  life.  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  tell  you,  that 
I  have  at  present  at  my  disposal  an  appointment  of  sur 
geon  in  the  service  of  the  lOast  India  Company,  and  that 
it  is  much  at  your  service.” 

Lord  Melville  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance,  that  he  struck  his  hand  forcibly 
against  the  table  where  they  sat,  and  exclaimed,  with 
much  vehemence,  “  The  very  thing  I  most  anxiously 
wished  for!”  He  then  related  his  adventure  at  Baron 
Maclaren’s,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  India  Di¬ 
rector.  Mr  Dick  was  immediately  appointed  surgeon; 
and  having  gone  to  the  P^ast  Indies,  was  soon  placed  in 
a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  send  for  Miss  Maclaren, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and  Mr  Windham  was  thus 
disappointed  of  his  northern  alliance.  In  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  and  after  her  arrival  in  the  East,  she  had  »e- 
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veral  olfew ;  but  she  refused  to  bear  of  any  one  but  Dr 
Dick.  ' 

Nor  was  this  nil.  Dr  Dick,  having  made  a  handsome 
fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  came  home  and  purchased  an 
estate,  called  Tiillimet,  in  the  neighbourho<Kl  where  he 
was  born.  There  he  lived  in  a  most  hospitable  manner, 
and  Mrs  Dick  and  he  were  highly  and  deservedly  respect¬ 
ed.  He  also  had  a  house  in  London,  where  he  resided 
during  the  winter  season  and  having  acquired,  from  his 
experience  in  the  East  Indies,  a  great  reputation  for  his 
skill  In  the  management -of  liver  complaints^  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  by  his  Indian  friends  respecting  that 
disorder.  It  seems  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  afflicted 
with  a  complaint  in  his  liver,  which  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  him.  Hearing  of  Dr  Dick’s  fame.  Sir  Walter 
was  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  advice,  and  bp  his  means 
the  life  of  that  celebrated  author  was  ])reserved. 


THE  ROVER’S  SHIP. 

Bp  Allan  Cunningham, 

O’er  Criffel  top  the  sun  sank  red  and  bright, 

The  mist  curl’d  round  the  mountain  thin  and  grey, 

Full  oil  the  sea  the  moon  her  level  light 

Threw  in  long  lines  on  headland,  beach,  and  bay  ; 

The  meanest  star  which  gems  the  milky  way 
Shone  with  increase  of  lustre  ;  clear  as  noon 
Were  seen  the  seagulls,  rock’d  on  waves  alway; 

On  earth  below,  in  radiant  heaven  aboon, 

Nought  spake  save  silver  streams,  and  nought  moved  but 
the  moon. 

The  weary  peasants  to  the  homeward  horn. 

Came  sauntering,  gladsome,  down  by  Elvan-brook  ; 
That  day,  beneath  the  golden-bearded  corn. 

Full  deftly  had  they  moved  the  reaping-hook  ; 

Old  men  behind  came  numbering  every  stook  ; 

But  when  they  walk’d  where  cliffs  the  frith  o’ertower, 
Upon  the  sea’s  cool  loveliness  to  look, 

They  stood,  they  graver  grew, — the  sober  hour 
Of  eve  and  the  wild  sea  o’er  rudest  minds  have  power. 

•  ■  Behind  them  stream’d  the  lights  of  Elvan-hall, 
’Mongst  fruit-tree  groves  and  shafts  of  cedar- trees  ; 
Before  them  rush’d  a  ship,  whose  topmast  tall 
With  snow-white  sails  stoop’d  forward  on  the  seas. 
And  grnin’d  and  quiver’d  with  the  growing  breeze ; 
Away  it  danced,  and  wanton’d  in  its  pride. 

Like  colt  new  loosen’d  on  its  native  leas ; 

"  Its  burnish’d  prow  cut  swift  in  twain  the  tide. 

And  threw  the  foaming  brine  in  furrows  on  each  side. 

.  I  \ 

Her  loosen’d  pinion,  fluttering  free  and  far. 

Flew  high  in  air  as  flies  the  mounting  lark 
Caught  with  the  wind,  and  stream’d  to  every  star ; 
While  forward  bounding  on  its  shadow  dark, 

Through  haunts  of  sea-fowl  flew  the  gallant  bark ; 
par,  far  behind  rose  Skiddaw — shone  Saint  Bee  : — 
^t  was  a  sight  worth  musing  on,  to  mai’k 
Man’s  frail  .work  breasting  so  the  billows  free. 

And  like  a  thing  of  life  walk  on  the  swallowing  sea. 

And  had  it  been  a  thing  of  life,  and  not 
Hew’d  by  the  axe,  shaped  by  the  fashioner’s  hand. 

It  had  not  sail’d  more  freely ;  there  it  shot 
Past  shelving  sunk-rocks,  and  o’er  sucking  sand — 

It  seems  to  lift  its  wings  to  fly  to  land  ; 

Forward  it  goes  with  many  a  bound  and  leap. 

Nor  heeds  the  wrecks  piled  threefold  on  the  strand. 

It  braves  them  all — snores  o’er  the  whirlpool  deep. 

And  sweeps  the  mermaid  bank  wdiich  makes  the  mo¬ 
thers  weep, 

•  His  dau^liter  is  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Harris,  the 
conqiicior  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  and  his  son  is  a  distinguished  officer,  who 
coinuumded  the  i2d  Regiment  at  the  fiatUc  of  Waterloo. 


Still  stood  the  reapers  on  the  headland  grey, 

At  this  bold  bark  all  marvelling,  and  all  mute — 
When,  all  at  once,  rung  cliff,  and  bight,  and  bay, 

And  creak  and  cavern,  to  their  startling  shout : _ 

“  Stand,  stand,  to  seaward  !  veer  your  bark  about  ! 
Rocks  lurk  in  foam,  sand  banks  lie  on  the  lee!” 

Some  fiend  has  shaped  her,  else  what  ship  could  shoot 
O’er  Robin  Rigg  in  that  dread  bannted  sea. 

Where  nought  that’s  made  by  man  can  safe  and  skaitbless 
be  ! 

An  old  man  look’d,  whose  tresses,  thin  and  hoar. 

The  snows  of  severity  winters  wore  and  seven, 

O’er  nature’s  myst’ries  much  loved  he  to  pore, 

And  in  her  aspect  read  the  will  of  Heaven  ; — 

“  The  fiend  makes  forms  from  darkness  or  wild  levin, 
And  tliis  is  one  of  his  dread  spectral  ships ; 

It  comes  to  talk  of  men  to  judgmei!t  given 
By  flood  and  field,  by  tempest  and  eclipse 
lie  ceased,  and  a  slow  prayer  came  mutter’d  from  his 
lips. 

“It  is  the  ship,”  he  said  again  ;  “  I  know 
Her  well  ;  no  mariner  trims  nor  sheet  nor  sail  ; 

Her  freight  is  human  misery  and  woe. 

Sorrows  unnumber’d,  and  diseases  pale ; 

She  taints  with  pest  for  seven  long  lecigiies  the  gale  ; 

As  I  stood  once  aneath  the  wan-inoon  fiame, 

I  heard  a  shout,  and  then  I  heard  a  hail, 

Then  down  to  Solway  walk’d  an  ancient  dame. 

One  whom  we  know  and  fear — I  name  no  evil  name. 

“  Eastward  she  look’d — from  her  left  foot  took  she 
Her  shoe,  and  launch’d  it  on  the  shuddering  wave  ; 
Like  to  a  beaten  baby  moan’d  the  sea. 

And  heaven  above  in  darkness  match’d  the  grave  ; 

First  rose  a  mist-^the  mist  a  whirlwind  clave, 

And  from  the  middle  darkness  started  out 
A  goodly  shallop,  mann’d  and  masted  brave. 

On  hoard  then  stept  that  fearful  hag  and  stout. 

On  man,  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  she  dealt  her  spells  about. 

“  The  first  spell  fell  on  fish  :  In  streams  and  lakes 
The  trout  and  salmon  lay,  and  gasp’d  for  life. 

The  second  fell  on  beasts  :  Cows  at  the  stake. 

And  sheep  on  mountains,  where  the  moorfowls  rife, 
IMoan’d  like  things  lying  ’neath  the  huttrher’s  knife. 
I'he  third  spell  fell  on  man  :  A  bridegroom  blithe 
Fled  forth  the  chamber  from  his  bedded  wile.” 

A  matron,  with  a  visage  like  a  vseythe, 

Cried,  “  Hech  !  I  mind  him  well ;  his  name  was  Hugh. 
Forsyth  I” 


THE  MIGRATIONS  OP  A  SOLAN  GOOSE. 

Bp  one  of  the  Authors  of  “  The  Odd  Vvlumef  “  Tales 

and  Legendsy' 

“Well,  Bryce,”  said  Mrs  Maxwell  one  day  to  her 
housekeeper,  “  what  has  the  gamekeeper  sent  this  week 
from  Maxwell  Hall?” — “  Why,  madam,  there  are  three 
pair  of  partridges,  a  brace  of  grouse,  a  woodcock,  three 
hares,  a  couple  of  pheasants,  and  a  solan  goose.” — “  A 
solan  goose  !**  ejaculated  the  lady ;  “  what  could  induce 
him  to  think  I  would  poison  my  house  with  a  solan 
goose  ?” — “  He  knows  it  is  a  dish  that  my  master  is  very 
fond  of,”  replied  Mrs  Bryeo.  “It  is  more  than  your 
mistress  is,”  retorted  the  lady;  “let  it  be  thrown  out 
directly  before  Mr  Maxwell  sees  it.” 

Tlie  housekeeper  retired,  and  Mrs  Maxwell  resumed 
her  cogitations,  the  subject  of  which  was  how  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  the  French  noblesse  who  had  recently 
taken  up  their  abode  in  Edinburgh.  “  Good  heavens!” 
said  she  as  she  hastily  rung  the  hell,  “  how  could  I  be 
80  stupid  ? — there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  old  Lady 
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Crosby  is  so  fond  of  as  a  solan  goose,  and  1  understand 
she  knows  all  the  French  people,  and  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  with  her. — Bryce,”  she  continued,  as  the  house¬ 
keeper  obeyed  her  summons,  “  is  the  goose  a  fine  bird  ?” — 

“  Very  fine  indeed,  madam  ;  the  beak  is  broken,  and  one 
of  the  legs  is  a  little  rufiled,  but  I  never  saw  a  finer  bird.” 

— “  Well,  then,  don’t  throw  it  away,  as  I  mean  to  send  it 
to  my  friend  Lady  Crosby,  as  soon  as  I  have  Avritten  a 
note.  ”  Mrs  Bryce  once  more  retreated,  and  Mrs  IVIax- 
well,  having  selected  a  beautiful  sheet  of  note  paper,  quickly 
penned  tlie  following  efifusioti  : 

“  My  dear  Lady  Crosby,  permit  me  to  request  your 
acceptance  of  a  solan  goose,  wdiich  has  just  been  sent  me 
from  Maxwell  Hall.  Knowing  your  fondness  for  this 
bird,  I  am  delighted  at  having  it  in  my  power  to  gratify 
you.  I  hope  that  you  continue  to  enjoy  good  hetalth. 
This  is  to  be  a  very  gay  winter.  By  the  by,  do  you  know 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  French  noblesse?  I 
am  dying  to  meet  with  them.  Ever,  my  dear  Lady 
Crosby,  yours  truly,  M.  IMaxwell.” 

I..ady  Ch’osby  being  out  when  this  billet  reached  her 
house,  it  was  opened  by  one  of  her  daughters.  “  Bless 
me,  IMaria !”  she  exclaimed  to  her  sister,  “  how  fortu¬ 
nate  it  was  that  I  opened  this  note  ;  Mrs  Maxwell  has 
sent  mamma  a  solan  goose!” — “  Dreadful!”  exclaimed 
Eliza  ;  “  I  am  sure  if  mamma  hears  of  it  she  will  have 
it  roasted  immediately,  and  Captain  Jessamy,  of  the 
Lancers,  is  to  call  to-day,  and  you  know,  a  roasted  solan 
goose  is  enough  to  contaminate  a  whole  parish. — I  shall 
certainly  go  distracted  !” — “  Don’t  discompose  yourself,” 
replied  Maria  ;  “  I  shall  take  good  care  to  send  it  out  of 
the  house  before  mamma  comes  home;  meanwhile,  I 
must  write  a  civil  answer  to  Mrs  Maxwell’s  note.  I 
daresay  she  will  not  think  of  alluding  to  it;  but,  if  she 
should,  mamma,  luckily,  is  pretty  deaf,  and  may  never 
be  a  bit  the  wiser.” — “  I  think,”  said  Eliza,  “  we  had 
better  send  the  goose  to  the  Napiers’,  as  they  were  rather 
artVonted  at  not  being  asked  to  our  last  musical  party  ;  I 
daresay  they  will  make  no  use  of  it,  but  it  looks  atten¬ 
tive.” — “  An  excellent  thought,”  rejoined  Maria.  No 
sooner  said  than  done ;  in  five  minutes  the  travelled  bird 
liad  once  more  changed  its  quarters. 

“  A  solan  goose!”  ejaculated  Mrs  Napier,  as  her  foot¬ 
man  gave  her  the  intelligence  of  Lady  Crosby’s  present. 

“  Pray,  return  my  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  and  I 
feel  much  obliged  by  her  polite  attention.  Truly,”  con¬ 
tinued  she,  when  the  domestic  had  retired  to  fulfil  this 
mission,  “  if  Lady  Crosby  thinks  to  stop  our  mouths 
with  a  solan  goose,  she  'will  find  herself  very  much  mis¬ 
taken.  I  suppose  she  means  this  as  a  peace-offering  f(»r 
not  having  asked  us  to  her  last  party.  I  suppose  she  was 
afraid,  Clara,  my  dear,  you  would  cut  out  her  clumsy 
daughters  with  Sir  Charles.” — “  If  I  don’t,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault,”  replied  her  amiable  daughter.  “  I  flirted 
w'ith  him  in  such  famous  style  at  the  last  concert,  that  I 
thought  Eliza  would  have  fainted  on  the  spot.  But  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  odious  bird  ?” — “  Oh,  I 
shall  desire  John  to  carry  it  to  poor  Mrs  Johnstone.” — 

“  I  wonder,  mamma,  that  you  would  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  all  the  way  to  the  Canongate  for  any  such  pur- 
j)6se  ;  wdiat  good  can  it  do  you  to  oblige  people  w'ho  are 
so  wretchedly  poor  ?” — “  \Vhy,  my  dear,”  replied  the 
lady,  “  to  tell  you  the  truth,  your  father,  in.  early  life, 
received  such  valuable  assistance  from  IMr  Johnstone,  ^vho 
W’as  at  that  time  a  very  rich  man,  as  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  present  fortune.  Severe  losses  reduced  Mr  John¬ 
stone  to  poverty ;  he  died,  and  your  father  has  always 
been  intending,  at  least  promising,  to  do  something  fu* 
the  family,  but. has  never  found  an  opportunity.  I.ast 
year,  Mrs  Johnstone  most  unfortunately  heard  that  he 
bad  it  in  his  pow’er  to  get  a  young  man  out  to  India,  and  | 
she  applied  to  Mr  Napier  on  behalf  of  her  son,  which,  I 
must  say,  w'as  a  very  ill-judged  step,  as  showing  that  she 
thought  be  required  t(»  be  reminded  of  his  pnunisj's,  w  hich, 
to  a  man  of  any  feeling,  must  always  be  a  grating  cir-  | 


cumstance  ;  but  I  have  often  observed,  that  poor  people 
have  very  little  delicacy  in  such  points  ;  bow^ever,  as  your 
papa  fancies  sometimes  that  these  people  have  a  sort  of 
claim  on  him,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  pay  them  any 
attention  that  costs  him  nothing.” 

Behold,  then,  our  hero  exiled  from  the  fashionable 
regions  of  the  West,  and  laid  on  the  broad  of  hU  back  on 
a  table,  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  in  a  humble  tenement 
in  the  Canongate,  where  three  hungry  children  eyed  with 
delight  his  fat  legs,  bis  swelling  breast,  and  magnificent 
pinions.  “  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,”  cried  the  children, 
skipping  round  the  table,  and  clapping  their  hands,  “  what 
a  beautiful  goose  !  how  nice  it  will  be  when  it  is  roasted  ! 
You  must  have  a  great  large  slice,  mamma,  for  you  had 
very  little  dinner  yesterday.  Why  have  we  never  any 
nice  dinners  now, .mamma?” — “Hush,  little  chatter¬ 
box,”  said  her  brother  Henry,  a  fine  stripling  of  sixteen, 
seeing  tears  gather  in  his  mother’s  eyes.  “  My  dear  boy,” 
said  Mrs  Johnstone,  “  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  think  of 
depriving  these  poor  children  of  their  expected  treat,  but 
I  think  Ave  ought  to  send  this  bird  to  our  benefactress, 
laidy  Bethune.  But  for  her,  Avhat  would  have  become 
of  us  ?  While  the  Napiers,  w  ho  owe  all  they  have  to 
your  w'orthy  and  unfortunate  father,  have  given  us  no¬ 
thing  but  empty  promises,  she  has  been  a  consoling  and 
ministering  angel,  and  I  should  Avish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  my  gratitude  ;  trifling  ns  the  offering 
is,  1  am  sure  it  will  be  rcceiv'ed  Avith  kindness.” — “  I 
am  sure  of  it,”  replied  Henry  ;  “  and  I  aauH  run  and 
buy  a  feAv  nuts  and  apples  to  console  the  little  ones  for 
losing  their  expected  feast.” 

The  children  gazed  Avith  lengthened  faces  as  the  goose 
AA’as  carried  from  their  sight,  and  coiiA’eyed  by  Henry  to 
the  house  of  I^ady  Bethune,  Avho,  appreciating  the  mo¬ 
tives  Avhich  had  dictated  the  gift,  received  it  Avith  bene- 
A’olent  kindness.  “  Tell  your  mother,  my  dear,”  said  she 
to  Henry,  “  that  I  feel  most  particularly  obliged  by  her 
attention,  and  be  sure  to  say  that  Sir  James  has  hopes  of 
procuring  a  situation  for  you;  and  if  he  succeeds,  I  Avill 
come  over  myself  to  tell  her  the  good  ncAvs.”  Henry 
bounded  aAA^ay  as  gay  as  a  lark,  Avhile  Lady  Bethune, 
after  having  giA'en  orders  to  her  butler  to  send  some  bolls 
of  potatoes,  meal,  and  a  side  of  fine  mutton,  to  Mrs 
Johnstone,  next  issued  directions  for  the  disposal  of  the 
present  she  had  just  receiv^ed.  .  ...  •  « 

“  La,  madam  !”  exclaimed  Mrs  Bryce,  as  she  once 
,  more  made  her  appearance  before  her  mistress,  “  if  here 
be  not  our  identical  solan  goose  come  back  to  us,  with 
I-iady  Bethune’s  compliments  !  1  know  him  by  his  broken 
beak  and  rullled  leg  ;  and  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs, 
that’s  my  master’s  knock  at  the  door  !” — “  Run,  Bryce ! 
fly!”  cried  I\Irs  MaxAvell  in  despair ;  “  put  it  out  of 
sight !  give  it  to  the  house-dog  !” 

Away  ran  Mrs  Bryce  Avith  her  prize  to  Towler  ;*  and 
he,  not  recollecting  that  he  had  any  faA'our  to  obtain  from 
any  one,  or  that  he  had  any  dear  friends  -to  oblige,’  re¬ 
ceived  the  present  very  gratefully,  and,  as  he  lay  in  his 
kennel,  [ 

“  Lazilv^  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead  ;” 

thus  ingloriously  terminating  the  migrations  of  a  solan 
goose. 

EMANCIPATION. 

DEDICATED  TO  KKIN’s  BKIGIIT-EYED  DAUGHTER. 

I 

P'U  James  Sh  ridan  KiiowUs,  Author  of  Yir(j  'uduSy\^c, 

Ekin,  griev’st  thou?  No! 

Thou  Aveep’st  for  joy,  my  mother  !  • 

O,  how  lovely  glow 

^'our  smiles  and  tears  together  ! 

Yoni*  years  of  grief  are  gone, 

Blessings  hover  o'er  you  ! 

Now  your  eldest  son  •  '  .  . 

Can  stand  and  smile  befoic  von  ! 
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Mark  his  form  of  pride ! 

Manhood's  in  his  bearing ! 

In  his  heart  reside 

Honour,  feeling,  daring ! 

He  a  bondsman  ! — Where’s 

The  mark  of  slave  about  him  ? — 

His  heart  a  traitor’s  !  Theirs 

Not  half  so  true  who  doubt  him  ! 

Put  your  best  robe  on  ! 

Lift  your  head,  my  mother ! 

Glory  in  your  son  ! 

Ask,  “  Where’s  such  another  ?” 

Sons  you  have  beside 

Who  love  you — never  heed  ’em  ! 

They  share  their  mother’s  pride, 

To  see  their  brother’s  freedom  ! 

Give  your  franchised  chiM, 

In  woe  that  ne’er  denied  you. 

His  place,  where  once  he  smiled, 

The  highest  seat  beside  you  ! 

To  him  the  goblet  crown. 

To  him  o’er  every  other. 

Nor  call  that  brother  son 

Who’ll  grudge  to  toast  his  brother  ! 

His  tale  of  bondage,  when 
You  ask,  would  he  relate  it, 

No  blush  your  che'ek  need  stain, 
Howe’er'a  tear  may  wet  it  ! 

His  soul  disdain’d  to  tame, 

No  crouching  thoughts  debased  it ! 

His  faith  he  kept ;  his  name 

He  own’d — avow’d — and  graced  it. 

O !  the  feast  is  sweet, 

O’er  sorrows  past  partaken  ; 

Hearts  around  it  meet ! 

There  feelings  new  awaken  1 
Look,  Erin  !— would  you  know 

Your  own — your  bright-eyed  daughter : 
I  thought  her  fair — but,  O ! 

She’s  fair  to  what  I  thought  her ! 

A  toast !  the  cup  is  mine ! 

Fill  up  !  ’tis  worth  a  flagon  ! 

Saint  George  ! — of  twenty-nine. 

Who  slew  indeed  the  dragon  ! 

The  foe  of  Erin’s  weal. 

That  scourged  the  land  that  bore  him; 
And  dared  the  champion’s  steel. 

But  bit  the  dust  before  him  ! 

A  health  !  The  toast’s  with  you — 

I  know  him,  ere  you  name  him ; 

He  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  we’ve  the  pride  to  claim  him  ! 

In  many  a  land  he  found 

A  wreath  of  deathless  glory  ; 

But  won  on  British  ground 

The  field  that  crown’d  his  story  ! 

The  Briton  now  ! — What  brim 
That’s  true  to  worth  hut’s  glowing  ? 

The  cup,  that’s  crown’d  to  him. 

Be,  like  our  hearts,  o’erflowing ! 

Our  name  dishonour  blot ! 

Our  land  by  slaves  be  lorded ! 

When  Anglesfa’s  forgot, 

And  Erin’s  friends  recorded! 

Erin,  griev’st  thou  ?  No  ! 

Ihou  weep’st  for  joy,  my  "mother  ! 

O,  how  lovely  glow  • 

Your  smiles  and  tears  together! 


T.  -TIB  V  '  '  '  - 

V  ■  ’  'I  -  ^  ^  ^  , 


PASSAGES  FROM  A  TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Bij  John  CarnCf  Author  J^ettirs  from  the  Eastf 

It  was  evening  when  we  came  to  the  little  hamlet  of 
Lauterbrunn,  and  its  inn,  a  very  neat  building ;  the  rest 
of  the  dwellings  had  a  wretched  appearance.  When  the 
sun  went  down,  the  valley  was  very  gloomy  ;  its  whole 
aspect  was  oppressive  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination :  so 
narrow  and  deep,  its  precipices  of  vast,  regular,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  masses,  had  nothing  picturesque  or  beautiful 
in  their  form.  The  fall  of  the  Staubbach  stole  down  the 
declivity  so  thin  and  solitary  :  had  it  been  a  rushing  and 
loud  cataract,  its  very  sound  and  tumult  would  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  vale.  But  it  f^ll 
noiseless ;  even  when  standing  at  its  foot,  the  descent  can 
scarcely  be  heard.  There  were  many  similar  falls  up 
the  valley,  all  of  the  like  stealthy  character  ;  and  the 
huge  precipices  of  limestone  fatigued  the  eye  ;  so  that,  after 
wandering  about  some  time,  we  returned  willingly  to  the 
inn. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  people  of  most  mountain¬ 
ous  countries  love  to  dwell  on  their  hill-sides,  rather  than 
in  their  vales  :  the  free  air,  the  bold  view,  and  the  elastic 
spirit  inhaled  amidst  elevated  scenes,  are  better  than  the 
confined  and  sheltered  valleys. 

A  few  days  after,  we  passed  through  one  of  the  latter, 
that  chased  in  an  instant  all  the  illusions  of  Swiss  hap¬ 
piness  and  plenty :  a  savage  and  fearful  dwelling-place, 
over  which  rose  the  Aiguille  de  Caton,  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  other  snowy  peaks  were  on  every  side. ; 
among  the  rest,  Mont  Blanc,  though  its  exquisite  form 
could  not  be  seen  from  this  retreat.  The  hamlet  stood 
on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  mountain-torrent,  which  we  found  , 
great  difficulty  in  passing.  It  was  a  chill  and  gloomy 
day,  and  the  wind  rushed  wildly  through  the  vale.  The 
interior  of  the  cottages  was  squalid  and  miserable.  In 
winter,  the  snow  was  so  deep  here,  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
passable  to  travellers  ;  and  the  poor  people  had  to  depend  , 
only  on  their  own  resources  ;  and  these  resources  were  so 
few,  and  knew  no  change.  They  had  liberty — bound¬ 
less  liberty,  but  their  supply  of  wood  was  scanty  for 
firing  ;  for  no  forest,  dr  gi’oup  of  trees,  was  near.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  winter,  they  were  mostly  without  bread*^ 
No  field  or  garden  was  cultivated  in  this  fearful  valley*, 

I  have  seen  many  wild  and  repulsive  scenes,  but  never  > 
one  that  so  oppressed  the  heart  and  senses  as  this.  It 
was  now  summer,  and  yet  no  smile  of  heaven,  no  soli¬ 
tary  beauty,  was  in  the  bosom  or  sides  of  the  vale.  It 
was  the  dwelling  of  despair.  During  the  cold  season, 
the  people  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  few  sheep. 
The  benevo’ence  of  the  English  residents  in  Switzerland 
more  than  once  relieved  their  wants. 

How  different  was  the  scene,  when,  passing  the 
Sheideck  mountain,  we  afterwards  drew  near  the  beau¬ 
tiful  village  and  vale  of  Meyringen  !  the  tall  spire  of  its 
church  was  visible  at  a  great  distance  up  the  mountain. 
Its  women  are  reputed  to  be  the  loveliest  in  Switzerland. 
We  soon  perceived  how  true  was  the  saying  ;  accustomed 
so  long  to  see  the  coarse  features  and  strong  masculine  . 
frames  of  the  mountain  women,  the  mild,  handsome 
faces  and  fine  figures  of  the  Meyi  ingians  were  a  strange 
and  delightful  relief ;  the  laughing  valley  around,  its 
soft  warm  air,  and  the  excellent  fare  of  the  inn,  were  not 
in  stronger  contrast  to  the  cold  precipices  and  perilous 
descents  we  had  left  behind. 

It  were  an  excellent  retirement  for  a  man  who  wished 
to  live  cheap  and  well,  amidst  the  wildest  luxuries  of 
nature.  Such  a  man  we  found  here  ;  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  an  Englishman,  fairly  naturalized  :  living  for  half- 
a-crown  a-day,  board  and  lodging  ;  and  strongly  attached 
to  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  a  hunter,  a  fisher,  and  a 
devourer  of  all  kinds  of  mountain  scenes ;  glaciers,  lonely 
tarns,  glens,  avalanches,  nothing  came  amiss.  A  man  of 
a  small,  round,  active  frame,  that  could  bear  the  severest 
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€3tercises  :  the  sport  he  loved  above  all  was  chamois  hunt¬ 
ing.  He  joined  the  hunters  in  their  dangerous  excur¬ 
sions  ;  passed  whole  days  and  nights  amidst  the  acclivities 
of  the  mountains  :  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  sport, 
which  he  described  as  the  most  exciting  hehad  ever  known : 
that  it  led  one  over  wastes  of  snow,  and  on  the  edge  of 
hazardous  clilTs,  with  such  spirit-stirring  emotion,  that 
all  sense  of  fear  was  lost.  He  was  much  liked  by  the 
Swiss,  especially  by  the  hunters,  who  seldom  found  a 
stranger*  so  fond  of  their  perilous  work. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sunday  :  so  closely  did  it 
resemble  one  in  Scotland,  that,  but  for  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  eternal  piles  of  snow,  we  might  have 
fancied  ourselves  in  the  loved  land  of  the  north  ;  that  the 
beautiful  Hasli,  flovi'ing  so  clearly  by,  was  the  Tweed, 
and  the  neat  and  picturesque  church,  some  lonely  kirk. 
But  even  a  Sunday  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  associations, 
is  less  impressive  than  at  Meyringen.  As  the  hour  drew 
on,  the  people  were  seen  winding  down  the  narrow  moun¬ 
tain  paths  on  every  side.  Hamlets  were  scattered  at  the 
height  of  many  thousand  feet ;  forth  came  their  families ; 
their  very  forms  were  diminutive  at  such  an  elevation : 
we  could  see  them  pass  along  the  brink  of  descents  ;  then 
they  were  lost  for  a  few  moments  behind  the  shroud  of 
projecting  rocks.  Sweetly  and  solemnly,  as  they  came 
slowly  on,  their  psalmody  was  heard  coming  faintly  on 
the  ear.  In  other  parts  of  the  mountains,  were  solitary 
cottages,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  wastes  of  snow,  whose 
families  came  also :  the  very  old  men,  many  of  them  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  and  their  silver  hairs  scattered  by 
the  breeze ;  the  children,  and  the  mothers — none  were 
left  behind.  And  when  these  groups,  gathering  from  so 
many  parts,  drew  near,  and  mingled  as  they  approached 
the  church,  we  thought  we  had  never  seen  a  sight  more 
moving  or  noble.  It  was  the  power  of  religion  shed  over 
these  awful  solitudes  :  it  was  the  voice  of  God  heard 
amidst  the  precipices,  and  the  far  summits  that  seemed  to 
pierce  the  sky.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  plain  and 
simple,  as  was  the  Lutheran  service  :  the  minister’s  dis¬ 
course  was  an  unstudied  one  ;  and  was  listened  to  with 
deep  attention  by  the  assembly  who  filled  the  edifice. 

When  the  service  was  finished,  they  lingered  long  with¬ 
out  ;  for  on  this  occasion,  friends  and  acquaintance  met, 
who  probably  seldom  met  otherwise,  for  though  they  lived 
armind  the  same  extensive  valley  of  Meyringen,  their 
homes  were  on  different  mountains,  far  apart  from  each 
other  ;  a  direct  passage  was  impracticable,  on  account  of 
glaciers'  or  precipices.  They  were  a  sturdy  and  healthy 
race  ;  among  them  were  many  very  old  men  ;  many  of 
them  had  perhaps  seen  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  valley,  no  stream  but  the  Hasli,  no 
town  or  city.  Their  wooden  cottages,  and  the  rich  pas¬ 
tures  on  the  mountain  sides,  had  been  the  only  scenes  of 
their  cares  and  hopes.  Those  cares  had  been  light,  if 
their  serene  and  still  ruddy  countenances  spoke  the  truth ; 
there  was  also  the  hope,  in  many  a  heart,  of  the  world  to 
which  they  were  drawing  near.  If  their  youth  and  man¬ 
hood  were  too  obscure  to  envy,  the  decline  of  life  of  these 
noMe  peasants  was  one,  for  which  the  traveller  or  the 
monarch  might  sigh. 


STANZAS. 

J3t/  Miss  Landon, 

— — Oh,  never  did  the  sky. 

Colour'd  with  sunset,  wear  so  many  hues 

As  the  heart  wears,  fill’d  with  the  changeful  thoughts 

That  haunt  its  kmellness ! 

I  PRAT  thee,  do  not  speak  to  me 
Of  any  other  hour, — 

The  past,  for  that  can  never  be 
Again  within  my  pofrer. 


The  future— what  avails  to  raise 
A  world  we  cannot  guide  ? 

Our  coming,  like  our  former  days, 

Will  roll  a  mingled  tide. 

Life  but  repeats  its  joy  or  pain — 

Rebuilds  its  shrine  o’erthrown  ; 

We  feel  what  we  have  felt  again. 

And  known  what  we  have  known. 

The  plaything  of  the  child  but  wears 
A  graver  shape  or  name  ; 

Whate’er  the  seeming  that  it  bears. 

Its  spirit  is  the  same. 

I  will  not  hope— I  will  forget. 

My  heart’s  depths  are  unstirr’d  ; 

On  memory  a  seal  is  set. 

And  Hope  is  a  caged  bird. 

The  present — let  it  be  my  all 
Of  pleasure,  or  of  care, 

Wreathe  the  red  wreath — seek  the  bright  hall, 
The  glad  are  gather’d  there. 

Now  out  upon  my  own  false  words ! 

Would  I  forget  the  past? 

No,  by  the  memory  of  those  chords 
Whose  lot  with  it  is  cast  ! 

The  future — have  I  there  no  scope  ? 

Aye  !  by  my  dearest  aim, 

That  which  has  been  my  life’s  best  hope— ^ 

A  poet’s  haunted  name. 

Music,  which  makes  the  singer’s  death 
Sweet  as  the  song’s  own  close ; 

I  do  not  ask  a  laurel  wreath, 

I  ask  it  of  the  rose. 

I  will  not  hope— I  will  forget, 

Oh,  foolish  words  and  void  - 

Life  were  indeed  a  vain  regrets 
If  they  could  be  destroy’d. 

I  cannot  choose  but  hope  and  fear, 

And  paint  the  future’s  hue. 

While  those  my  soul  holds  very  dear^ 

Must  share  that  future  too. 

Forget !  love  where  my  heart  has  clung, 
Kindness — which  but  to  name 

The  tears  within  my  eyes  have  sprung. 

As  if  to  own  the  claim. 

Forget !  Oh,  not  a  single  word 
Which  took  affection’s  tone  ; 

Not  one  kind  wish  I  ever  heard. 

And  answer’d  with  my  own. 

It  was  a  vain  and  selfish  mood, 

Which  now  my  mind  o’ercast; 

In  silence  and  In  solitude. 

The  cloud  has  from  me  past. 

There’s  many  a  string  within  the  heart. 

As  there  is  on  the  lute ; 

It  jars  their  music’s  sweetest  part, 

If  any  chord  be  mute. 

As  the  wild  waves  of  ocean  glide, 

And  life’s  deep  waters  flow  ; 

Hope’s  foambells  dance  upon  the  tide, 

And  memory’s  pearls  below, 

L.  £.  L. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SKATING. 

By  William  Weir. 

The  earth  rings,  when  trod  upon,  like  one  great  sheet 
of  metal — the  atmosphere  is  sharp  and  bracing — a  smoky 
ground-haze  dims  the  landscape  as  a  gauze  veil  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  pretty  girl ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  stirring, 
the  slightest  noise  falls  distinctly  upon  the  ear ;  up  with 
your  high-polished  skates,  and  away  to  Duddingstone ! 

Let  your  politics  be  .what  they  will,  you  find  yourself 
in  the  majority  to-day.  All  noses  are  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  and  their  owners  are  implicitly  following  their 
guidance.  Of  all  the  ‘merry  imps  heralded  out  of  the 
College  by  that  clamorous  bell,  not  one  takes  the  direction 
of  the  New  Town.  The  Principal  himself  w«is  off  with 
his  cramps  in  his  pocket,  and  a  strange  medley  of  ideas 
—hog- scores  and  Gaelic  schools,  cock-eyes  and  parochial 
returns — jostling  each  other  in  his  head,  by  ten  o’clock, 
and  why  should  any  member  of  the  establishment,  except 
the  janitor,  remain  behind? 

Along  llankeillor  Street — away  by  the  side  of  the 
new  railway — the  crowd  grows  denser  and  denser;  for 
Laurieston,  George’s  Square,  Briintsfield,  Newington, and 
the  Land  of  ('anaan,  which  is  by  the  river  Jordan,  have 
poured  forth  their  shoals  to  swell  the  throng.  Botiinists 
and  braziers,  preachers,  engravers  and  zoologists,  news-  ■ 
paper  editors,  annuitants,  anatomists  and  poets,  with  the  ■ 
females  thereunto  appertaining, — they  push  along,  a  jolly  : 
family  of  sinners.  What  a  crowd  about  that  turnstile ! 
If  you  wait  till  that  mass  of  human  atoms  ooze  through 
it,  one  by  one,  it  will  be  midnight  before  you  reach  the 
lake.  Pluck  up  a  heart  like  a  hen,  (as  we  used  to  say  at 
school,)  remember  yoii  wear  breeches,  not  petticoats,  and 
with  a  vault  that  might  excite  the  envy  of  Ducrow,  high 
overleap  the  wall ! 

Your  vigorous  daring  is  well  rewarded ;  for  see,  you 
have  not  only  saved  time,  and  escaped  a  squeeze,  but  you 
have  managed  to  keep  aloof  from  that  white  board,  tower¬ 
ing  like  a  standard  over  the  compact,  solid,  brass-bound 
box  of  the  Skating  Club,  planted  there  to  lure  the  six¬ 
pence  from  your  fob  by  the  jealous  care  of  the  secretary. 
By  Heavens !  there  is  witchcraft  in  that  box.  We  never 
go  into  public  but  we  see  it  gaping,  and  never  in  vain. 
At  the  meeting  to  address  the  French  nation,  the  first 
acquaintanc.e  we  .recognised  was  our  old  enemy-  from 
Samson’s  Ribs.  At  the  Reform  meeting,  (for  like  the 
Evil  One  we  are  to  be  found  everywhere,)  on  reaching, 
breathless  and  bruised,  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  monster 
was  there  again.  Its' ingenious  and  phrenological  keeper 
must  have  the  bump  of  acquisitiveness. very  largely  deve¬ 
loped. 

But  be  hushed,  my  dark  spirit,”  for  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  turning  the  corner,  and  what  a  scene  awaits  us 
there  !  First,  however, /et  us  remark,  that  the  directors 
of  the  railway  above  alluded  to,  have  caused  the  descent 
beneath  us  to  be  scarped  to  a  fearful  degree  of  perpendi¬ 
cularity,  and  that  the  footpath — at  least  for  giddy  heads 
like  ours,  and  those  of  the  fiiir  prattlers  immediately  be¬ 
hind  us — is  awfully  narrow.  It  is  good,  says  the  poet, 
to  find  sermons  in  stones ;  and  therefore  do  we  draw  a 
moral,  and  earnestly  exhort  our  clerical  Apelles  not  to 
be  too  liberal  of  his  noble  “  Canaries”  to  the  brethren  of 
the  brush  who  haunt  his  hospiUible  board,  else  some  dark 
night  may  render  the  halls  of  the  Scottish  Academy  like 
unto  those  of  Balclutha,  where  the  thistle  waved  its  lonely 
beard,  and  the  fox  looked  out  of  the  window. 

And  there  it  is,  broad  gleaming,  the  solid  and  silvery 
lake !  What  a  crowd  already  swarm,  and  shoulder  each 
other  upon  it !  Where  the  deuce  are  the  good  folks  be¬ 
hind  us  to  find  room  ?  See  the  skaters,  how,  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  they  curve  and  wheel,  their  steel-clad  feet 
gleaming  in  the  winter’s  sun !  Hark  to  their  cjire- 
defying  laugh,  their  jocund  shout,  as,  now  pursuing,  now 
]Mirsited,.  they  dart  and  wheel,  a  sort  of  winter-swallows, 


past  and  around  the  more  sedate  pedestrians!  Hark  to 
the  hollow-roaring  of  the  channel- stones  upon  a  hundred 
rinks,  as,  clearly  set  down,  and  with  true  aim,  they  rush 
onward  to  the  cock-eye  1  “  Soop  him  up  1  soop  him  up  !” 
How  they  crash  through  the  guards  before  the  winning- 
shot.  Go  round  the  Windy  Ghoul  I  I  had  rather  linger  a 
myriad  of  ages,  like  a  jolterheaded  Peri  before  the  gates 
of  Parjidise.  Bound  away,  boys,  down  this  sheer  descent  I 
Never  mind  a  tumble  !  it  only  carries  you  faster  on. 
Who  built  this  confounded  six-feet  wall?  Sir  Robert 
Dick  ?  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Sir  J’homas  Dick’s  Moray¬ 
shire  floods  1  But  this  is  no  time  for  vain  expostulation  ; 
so,  with  one  exertion  of  Roland’s  gymnastic  lessons,  here 
we  are  upon  the  ice ! 

“  And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean  1”  The  quotation  can 
scanjely  be  called  appropriate,  so  let  us  drop  it.  But  from 
boyhood  I  have  known  no  pleasure  equal  to  skating, 
except,  indeed,  SAvimming,  riding,  sailing,  waltzing,  and 
a  round  dozen  of  others.  Still  skating  has  alwiiys  held 
a  high  place  in  my  regard.  There  are  many  yet  alive — 
alumni,  like  myself,  of  Ayr’s  honoured  Academy, — and 
Heaven  alone  can  tell  how  widely  we  are  now  scattered 
through  the  world— who  never  can  forget  our  moonlight 
visits  to  the  ice.  How,  in  rapid  flight,  we  held  our  wjiy 
along  the  sinuosities  of  “  auld  hermit  Ayr,”  between  its 
lofty  banks  and  shady  trees,  the  self-same  course  Avhich 
was  pursued  by  the  gentle  spirits  Avho  stanched  the  feud 
between  the  “  New  and  Auld  Brigs or  how  we 
wheeled  merrily  upon  the  narrower  space  afforded  by  the 
duh  on  the  Laigh  Green.”  It  Avas  there  that  our  young 
hearts  first  acknowledged  the  existence  of  sentiments  Ave 
could  not  then  comprehend.  In  the  intervals  of  our 
noisy  games,  fetching  long  silent  SAveeps  beneath  the  steady 
moon,  the  hollow  sound  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  as  it 
broke  upon  the  long  level  sands,  would  fall  upon  our  ears, 
aAvaketiirig  a  Avild  and  solemn  thrill,  Avhich,  though  plea- 
siint,  had  something  awful  in  it  that  drove  us  to  seek 
refuge  in  reneAved  shouts  of  laughter. 

That  Avas  the  momentous  era  in  our  life,  when  aao 
were  positively  able  at  times  to  rise  in  the  morning. 
Often  have  we  bent  our  Avay,  long  before  the  first  dawn 
of  morning,  steering  our  course  by  the  lights  about  the 
coal-pits, across  the  NeAvton  Green  toAvardsthe  Prestwick 
dubs.  But  this  was  perilous  Avork.  The  blink  of  the 
ice  gav’e  but  a  deceptiA^e  light,  and  many  a  time  did  we 
plant  our  foot  Avith  a  graceful  and  imposing  propulsion, 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  solid  surface  along  Avhich  Ave  had 
been  gliding,  and  come  souse  down  into  a  Avide  expanse 
of  water.  And  then,  as  Avas  frequently  the  case,  if  a 
long  train  of  us  had  been  scudding  along  in  Indian  file, 

!  like  a  flock  of  Avild-geese,  those  behind  Avere  sure  to  come 
’  doAvn  upon  their  hapless  leader,  till  the  whole  bevy  lay 
j  AvalloAving  in  the  Avater,  no  unapt  counterpart  to  Milton’s 
j  picture  of  the  fallen  angels.  How  often,  after  such  an 
I  adventure,  have  Ave  sat  cowering  and  shiA'ering  around 
I  the  fire  at  the  mouth  of  some  coal-pit,  holding  high  con¬ 
verse  AA'ith  the  sAvart  spirits  of  the  mine,  while  our  break¬ 
fast  stood  cold  and  uneaten  at  home,  and  our  good  teach¬ 
ers  paced  about  their  empty  school-rooms,  looking  in  vain 
for  the  truants. 

These  were  the  happy  days  of  boyhood,  Avhen  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  young  existence  finds  sufticing  and  overflowing 
happiness  in  its  own  consciousness;  Avhen  Ave  attribute 
the  rich  sav'cII  of  our  emotions  to  the  coldest  and  most 
barren  of  external  things.  The  first  rude  elements  of 
skating  Avere  then  suflicient ;  nor  did  Ave  need  extrane¬ 
ous  adjuncts  to  enhance  their  pleasure.  It  is  true,  that 
AA'e  laughed  heartily  Avhen  R -  attempted,  in  his  fif¬ 

tieth  year,  to  learn  to  skate,  and  reared  his  lank  stature 
among  us  juveniles,  with  a  pilloAV  stutfed  up  the  back  of 
his  coat  to  make  him  fall  more  softly.  Nor  did  we  re¬ 
strain  a  malicious  titter,  'even  Avhen  our  good  G - ^ 

the  object  still  of  our  affectionate  rcA’erence,  in  his  anxiety 
to  learn  a  game  which  no  foreigner  ever  yet  mastered,  at 
CA’ery  delivery  cf  his  curling-stone,  came  squat  upon  the 
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ice,  leaving  behind  him  at  every  repetition  of  the  attitude, 
a  new  and  radiant  star  in  the  crystal  sheet.  But  these 
were  not  the  adjuncts  which  I  now  mean.  I  speak  at 
present  of  skating  as  much  elevated  above  the  rusticity 
of  those  early  days,  as  our  Theatre- Royal  above  the  cart 
of  Thespis — I  speak  of  Duddingstone  Loch  in  all  its  glory. 
We  pi([ue  ourselves  upon  our  romantic  situation,  our 
Parthenons  and  Higli  Schools,  our  artists  and  literati  ; 
and.  In  short,  what  is  there,  in  our  modest  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  that  we  do  not  pique  ourselves  upon  ?  All  these 
are  well  enough  in  their  way.  We  are,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  a  respectable,  intelligent,  rather  conceited  set  of 
people.  But  vanity  apart,  we  have  one  scene  to  show, 
which  may  confidently  challenge  the  world  ;  and  that 
scene  is  now  before  us.  Look  at  the  crowds  of  youth 
and  beauty,  carefully  packed  up  in  furs  and  mittens  ! 
See  how  the  skaters — the  S<dicitor- General  himself — 
the  best,  if  not  the  most  graceful,  among  them — not  ex¬ 
cepted — wheel  with  a  bolder  curve,  and  in  more  grace¬ 
fully  inclining  attitudes,  to  catch  the  bright  eyes  looking 
out  from  the  far  recesses  of  those  close  bonnets  !  Nay, 
iHcark  the  young  gentleman  keeping  up  an  animated  con¬ 
versation  with  that  sparkler,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  her  countenance,  skating  backwards!  These 
boys !  why  will  they  persist  in  carrying  the  dried  reeds 
across  the  lake?  He  trips,  he  staggers,  he — -no,  he  has 
recovered  himself ;  and  right  sad  is  he  therefore,  for, 
had  he  fallen,  it  must  have  been  into  her  arms. 

But  all  this  gaiety,  and  all  this  tender  by-play,  may 
be  seen  with  double  splendour  upon  the  Serpentine.” 
Ay,  but  look  around  you.  Look  at  the  precipitous  moun¬ 
tain  which  towers  above  us,  its  winding  paths  filled  with 
crowds  in  gay  apparel  of  the  most  varied  dies,  while,  half¬ 
way  down,  the  sound  of  warlike  music  spreads  out  upon 
the  air.  Look  at  those  hills  stretching  away  into  the 
distance,  over  wdiich  hovers  a  canopy  of  burnished  gold. 
Look  at  that  undulating  surface,  tvhere  the  purple  glow 
dies  away  into  the  sober  russet.  And  remember  that 
every  spot  around  us  is  hallowed  by  the  abode  of  genius, 
or  by  the  shadowy  legends  of  past  greatness,  or  by  the 
creatures  of  romance.  In  these  square  embattled  towers, 
our  Mary  held  her  court.  Yon  village  spire  nearly  de¬ 
notes  the  place  where  Jeanie  Deans  took  leave  of  her 
lover,  and  moved  to  unwonted  sentiment  and  genemsity 
that  glorious  moon-calf  Dumbiedykes.  Away  at  the  base 
of  yon  mountains,  one  lone  grey  stone  marks  where  the 
prime  warriors  of  the  Covenant  fell,  in  the  fatal  fight  uf 
Pentland.  In  that  snug  mansion  on  the  brink  uf  the 
lake,  dwells  the  first  of  living  landscape  painters.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  forms  of  stern  majesty,  over  which  the  rich¬ 
est  tones  of  music,  the  most  gorgeous  witchery  of  colours, 
have  cast  their  enhancing  charm,  with  the  thoughts  of 
genius,  valour,  and  love  winding  throughout  them,  like 
virgin  gold  through  the  clefts  of  the  primeval  granite, 
our  spirits  raised  by  this  glorious  exercise,  which  places 
us  almost  on  a  level  with  the  birds,  braced  by  the  keen 
influence  of  our  mountain  breeze,  how  can  we  but  exult 
in  being  denizens  of  such  a  land  ? 

Sunny  climes,  gay  flowers,  rich  odours,  luscious  fruits, 
for  those  who  love  them Scotland  and  winter  for 
me  ! 

THE  ABSENT  ONE. 

We  saw  the  ship  forsake  the  land,  • 

That  bore  thee  from  thy  home  away ; 

And  long  we  linger’d  on  the  strand. 

The  last  wave  of  thy  parting  hand 
To  watch— that  mournful  day. 

I  mind  me  well,  with  many  a  tear 

Thv  faint  and  low  farewell  was  said  ; 

Ami  though  Ave  dreamt  within  a  year 

Thou  wouldst  return — thou  Avert  so  dear 
We  wept  as  thou  wert  deu<l. 


One,  year  !  alas  !  seven  years  have  floAvn 
Since  last  Ave  gazed  upon  thy  brow  ! 

And  still  we  Avander  sad  and  lone, 

While  tidings  of  thy  fate  are  none. 

To  tell  Avhat  thou  art  iioav  ! 

’Twas  said,  that  thou  hadst  proud  and  cold 
To  all  thy  earlier  friends  become  ; 

That  thou  hadst  changed,  for  thirst  of  gold, 

U'hy  soul’s  high  purity  of  old, 

And  deep— Avarm  love  of  home. 

*Twas  AAdiisper’d,  ’mid  the  great  and  A'ain, 

'J'hy  heart’s  best  feelings  had  been  l<»st  ; 

I’hat  pleasure  first  Avith  golden  chain 
Had  lured  thee  on,  then  turn’d  to  pain — 

And  hopes  and  joys  Avere  cross’d. 

Last  time  thy  name  was  breathed  to  me, 

A  stranger  told  the  careless  tale, 

That  once,  long  since,  he  met  Avith  thee 
On  a  far  land  beyond  the  sea. 

And  that  thy  cheek  Avas  pale  ! 

Oh  !  if  the  friends,  who  once  caress’d, 

IlaA'e  fail’d  thee  in  their  heartless  vow  ; 

If  disappointment  mars  thy  rest. 

If  sorrow  lives  Avithin  thy  breast, 

And  shadoAA's  o’er  thy  brow  j 

Return  !  return  1  once  more  to  find 
The  loved  of  youth,  the  true  of  faith, 

The  open  hand,  the  pitying  mind, 

The  tender  voice,  the  sjurit  kind. 

No  power  can  cliill  but  death  ! 

Return  !  return  !  our  quiet  cot 

Still  in  the  lone  green  Aallcy  stands. 

And  e\'en  thou  hast  ne’er  forgot. 

Perchance,  the  roses  round  the  sjM*t, 

Twined  by  our  happy  hands? 

Return  !  return  !  oh,  it  is  sad 

To  miss  thy  bright  familiar  face  ! 

To  think  of  merry  days  avc  had 
When  tlum  Avert  here,  and  all  Avas  glaif, 

And  sorrow  had  no  place ! 

Return  !  return  !  I  cannot  look 
Upon  the  blessed  sun  and  ski<*s, 

On  fair  C’reatioii’s  glorious  Iniok, 

The  hill,  the  vale,  the  grove,  the  brook— 

But  memory  dims  my  eyes  1 

Whate’er  thou  art,  where’er  thou  be, 

If  still  thy  lamp  of  life  doth  bum, 

Oh,  loved  and  lost. !  come  back  to  me. 

Come  back  to  he^irts  that  live  fur  thee, 

Or  die, —  Return  !  return  ! 

GfRTRUDE. 


GREAT  MEN. 

By  John  Malcolm^  Author  of^^  Talcs  of  Flood  and 

Fieldy''  ^c, 

“  Great  men,”  says  Byron,  “  were  living  before  Aga¬ 
memnon,” — and  great  men,  Ave  may  add,  are  still  living 
after  Napoleon.  For,  not  to  mention  his  conqueror,  Wel¬ 
lington,  so  great  in  war,  Ave  have  Mr  Owen,  great  in 
peace,  and  Dr  Eadie  coming  after  the  man-destroyers,  to 
iieal  the  Avoiinds  of  the  nations.  Antiquity  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  more  shining  characters  than  our  own  Dinjy  (Day 
ami  Martin,)  or  more  strihing  ones  than  Tom  (’rib.  We 
have  great  heroes — great  statesmen — great  poets — gieat 
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prosers — great  wits,  and  great  idiots ;  and,  in  short,  there 
is  no  department  of  human  thought  or  action  in  which 
this  Httle  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  cannot  marshal  forth 
a  multitude  of  great  men. 

But  the  personages  of  whom  I  mean  to  speak  at  pre¬ 
sent  derive  not  their  greatness  from  birth,  acquirements, 
heroic  deeds  or  talents,  or  worth,  but  simply  from  pos¬ 
sessing  the  ineffable  beatitude  of  being  on  the  very  best 
possible  terms  with  themselves. 

The  symptoms  of  this  grace  are  infallible.  The  great 
man  of  the  above-mentioned  class  (if  wealthy)  is  in¬ 
stantly  known  by  the  miyesty  of  his  walk — the  sense  of 
importance  is  indicated  by  the  erectness  of  his  carriage, 
the  swing  of  his  arms,  and  the  shake  of  his  hand,  of 
which  the  two  forefingers  and  thumb,  thrust  out  to  his 
friend,  clearly  insinuate  condescension  and  patronage,  or 
stuffed  into  his  breeches  pockets,  give  note  of  wealth,  by 
producing  a  tinkling  and  silvery  sound,  in  their  mysteri¬ 
ous  depths.  Puffed  up  with  importance  and  port  wine, 
his  figure,  in  general,  resembles  a  baiTel ;  his  face  is 
round  and  rubicund— bis  nose  turned  up,  as  if  the  world 
were  not  in  good  odour  with  him,  and  as  if  something  un¬ 
pleasant  “  came  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobi^ty  !”  If 
his  vaulting  ambition  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  na¬ 
tive  greatness,  he  finds  means  to  appropriate  to  himself 
some  share  of  the  reputation  of  others.  Though  not  a 
genius  himself,  does  he  wish  to  wear  its  laurels  ?  he  has 
only  to  become  the  patron  of  some  poor  poet,  who,  by 
the  fever  of  his  heart,  and  the  labour  o;  his  brain,  has 
obtained  a  name  among  men,  and  lo  !  the  great  man’s 
fame  forthwith  becomes,  somehow  or  other,  identified 
with  that  of  his  protege.  Does  the  great  man  not  shine 
in  convei'sation  ?  a  shrewd  shrug,  or  a  significant  shake 
of  the  head,  speak  more  than  volumes  for  him,  and  “  ex¬ 
pressive  silence”  bints  darkly  at  wisdom  too  deep  for 
words. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  wealth  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  portion  of  great  men  ;  and  ambition,  “  that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  is  often  cruelly  thwarted 
by  a  mysteriousdestiny.  Such  it  surely  was  that  chained 
down  the  lengthy  limbs  and  lion  heart  of  my  warlike 
friend,  Mr  William  Wildfire,  behind  the  counter,  where 
he  pursued  the  peaceful  and  inglorious  occupation  of 
measuring  off  soft  and  shining  silks,  and  doling  put  by 
the  yard  gaudy  ribbons  to  mincing  misses.  Ill  did  his 
martial  port  accord  with  the  gentle  craft — his  swagger¬ 
ing  mien  with  the  suaviter  in  modo.  His  fiery-red  whis¬ 
kers,  which  should  have  frightened  the  foe,  were  only 
kindling  flames  in  the  hearts  of  his  fair  customers;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  iipt  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since,  if  Pitscot- 
tie’s  definition  of  manly  beauty  be  correct,  then  indeed 
was  William  an  Apollo  of  the  first  order,  p'or,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  author’s  description  of  a  handsome 
man  of  the  olden  time,  Mr  Wildfire  had  “  a  broad  face, 
large  ears,  a  red  nose,  and  was  altogether  of  a  very  aw¬ 
ful  countenance,  especially  to  his  unfriends.”  Add  to 
which,  a  turned-up  chin,  and  a  mouth  of  such  feiirful 
dimensions,  that,  take  him  altogether,  it  seemed  clear  he 
would  not  only  kill  his  foes,  but  eat  them  also. 

Pent  up  like  the  “  prisoned  eagle  that  dies  with  rage,” 
did  William  Wildfire  waste  away  his  youth  in  scarlet 
fever— dreaming  of  bloody  wars,  of  doing  valorous  deeds, 
and  returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  grateful  country,  cover¬ 
ed' with  wpands,  crowned  with  laurels,  serenaded  by 
fame,  and  lighted  through  life  with  the  smiles  of  the  fair. 
At  length,  having  realized  a  small  independency,  he  gave 
vent  to  the  vengeance  which  he  had  hoarded  for  years 
apiinst  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  just  when  the  war 
was  at  the  hottest,  in  a  very  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable 
martial  fury,  he  sunk  the  shop,  and  rushed  into  the— 
yeomanry  ! 

With  similar  longings  for  the  “  big  war,”  and  the 
bubble  reputation,”  surely  It  must  have  been  owing  to  ! 
a  pure  love  of  the  ludicrous,  that  Fortune  sported  with 
the  feelings  of  Hector  Blood,  by  adding  to  his  name  the 


designation  and  address  of  tailor,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London.  Placed  in  circumstances  by  which  his  legs,  as 
well  as  his  wishes,  were  crossed— as  he  could  not  become 
an  army-man,  he  became  an  army-tailor,  and  supplied 
the  trappings  of  war  upon  trust.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  soon  acquired  a  numerous  military  acquaintance, 
and  in  collecting  his  accounts  over  the  country,  became 
generally  known  in  stage-coaches  by  the  travelling  name 
of  Colonel  Blood.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his 
longing  after  the  warrior’s  laurel  caused  him  some  serious 
losses  and  untoward  accidents,  of  which,  as  an  instance, 
take  the  following : 

•  One  morning,  while  munching  his  muffins  and  peru¬ 
sing  the  article  “  Army”  in  the  newspapers,  he  was 

startled  by  the  following  announcement : — “  The - 

regiment  of  foot  arrived  at  Portsmouth  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  on  its  way  to  join  the  glorious  army  of  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula.”  If  Mr  Blood  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
this  piece  of  news,  it  was  no  great  wonder,  seeing  that  a 
dashing  young  captain  of  the  said  corps  was  his  debtor  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  captain,  like 
the  tailor,  was  a  great  man  in  his  own  way  and  in  his 
own  opinion ;  but  as  it  pleased  his  ambition  to  be  a  great 
dandy  rather  than  a  great  captain,  the  assistance  of  the 
tailor  was  indispensable. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  good  man  struggling  with  dis¬ 
tresses  and  rising  superior  to  them,  is  a  sight  which  the 
immortals  themselves  survey  with  delight.  If  the  same 
holds  true  with  respect  to  a  ijreat  man,  how  must  their 
godships  have  giggled  at  beholding  the  difficulties  to  which 
the  captain  was  often  reduced  for  want  of  cash,  and  the 
exquisite  cunning  or  bold  strokes  by  Avhich  he  surmounted 
them  all. 

As  the  regiment  was  on  the  point  of  embarkation. 
Blood  took  his  seat  in  the  stage-coach  for  Portsmouth, 
w^here  the  first  person  he  met  was  the  gay  Lothario  of 
whom  he  was  in  quest.  “  Ha  !  Blood,”  exclaimed  the 
exquisite,  “  delighted  to  see  you — the  very  man  I  wished 
to  meet — come  to  look  after  your  small  account,  no  doubt, 
—aye,  aye,  that’s  all  right;  but,”  continued  he,  looking  at 
his  watch,  “it  is  rather  ])ast  bank  hours — I  can’t  get  at 
the  cash  to-day— but  never  mind  that— neither  here 
northere^  and  it  will  he  quite  the  same  to~morroic^ — mean¬ 
time  you  must  dine  with  me  at  our  mess— I  Avill  posi¬ 
tively  take  no  excuse — so  come  along.” 

Blood  was  delighted  at  this  unprecedented  honour,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  officers  as  a  friend  of  the  captain, 
who  had  just  come  from  London  for  the  benefit  ot  sea¬ 
bathing  and  change  of  air.  When  dinner  was  over,  the 
bottle  began  to  circulate  with  considerable  vivacity ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  arrangements  preparatory 
to  embarkation,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning,  the  president  and  senior  officers  retired  at  an 
early  hour,  gradually  followed  by  others,  until  only  a  few 
of  the  juniors  remained.  The  tailor  now  began  to  find 
the  use  of  his  tongue,  while  his  entertainer  plied  him  with 
bumper  after  bumper,  and  finally  proposed  that  he  should 
take  the  chair,  and  do  the  honours  of , the  table  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

Bewitched  with  the  idea  of  presiding  at  a  military  mess, 
the  knight  of  the  needle  staggered  up  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  planting  himself  in  the  president’s  seat,  forth¬ 
with  began  to  make  speeches  and  give  toasts— some  of 
which  rather  too  strongly  indicated  the  nature  of  his  call¬ 
ing.  In  drinking  the  health  of  the  regiment,  he  said  he 
hoped  to  see  it  return  a  glorious  remnant  of  the  war,  and 
a  pattern  to  other  corps;  that  success  might  attend  all  its 
measures,  and  that  it  might  get  some  pretty  clippings  in 
the  way  of  prize-money.  He  calmly  talked  of  blood,  and 
wounds,  and  cold  steel — from  which  last,  by  the  way,  he 
had  never  received  greater  scath  than  the  prick  of  a  needle 
— and  thus  continued  to  prate  till,  overcome  with  the 
protracted  debauch,  his  powers  of  speech  began  to  fail— 
his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  profound  insensi¬ 
bility  ensued. 
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n  eroup<»n  the  captain,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the 
waiters  of  tlie  hotel  where  the  officers  had  dined,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conveying  him  down  stairs,  and  saw  him  safely 
packed  into  the  ni^ht  coach  for  London, — in  which,  with 
the  kindest  consideration,  a  seat  had  been  previously 
secured  for  him  hy  his  excellent  and  judicious  friend,  who, 
after  merely  observing  that  the  gentleman  was  a  little  the 
worse  of  liquor,  resigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  coachman, 
and  left  him  to  repose. 

At  nearly  the  same  hour  next  morning,  debtor  and 
creditor  arrived  at  their  different  destinations  ;  the  former 
embarked  in  a  transport,  and  the  latter  reached  the  very 
same  spot  from  which  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  started 
on  his  ill-starred  expedition.  lie  was  still  in  a  profound 
sleep  when  the  coach  stopped,  till,  awakened  by  the  driver, 
he  began  to  look  up,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  asked  if  he  was 
at  the  “  Blue  Posts,”  (the  name  of  the  inn  at  which  he 
had  dined  the  day  before.) 

“  What,  measter,”  replied  coachee,  “  still  dreaming  of 
Portsmouth?  Why,  no,  Pse  thinking  you’re  at  the  Sara¬ 
cen’s  Head,  Lunnon.” 

The  astonished  tailor  for  some  moments  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  not  in  a  dream,  until,  descending  into  the 
street,  with  his  gradually  returning  senses  the  scene  of 
the  preceding  day  came  back  upon  his  recollection,  and  a 
horrid  conviction  of  trickery  Hashed  upon  his  amazed  and 
bewildered  mind. 

.  Having  afterwards  grown  rich,  his  ambition  took  an¬ 
other  direction — he  became  a  Parliament  man,  and  joined 
the  then  o[q)osition.  In  Hated  with  pride  and  other  in  ¬ 
gredients,  the  once  slim  Mr  Blood  slipt  from  the  restraints 
of  prejudices  and  stays,  and  drank  porter  until  he  himself 
became  brown  stout.  When  he  rose,  (if  that  expression 
can  be  a])plied  to  him  who  is  tiiller  sitting  than  standing,) 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  House  were  riveted  upon  him. 
Having  reached  the  ]ierpendicu]ar,  and  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  bi’eeches  pockets,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  speak  by  three  hems  (natural  etiough  in  a  tailor ;)  but 
his  speeches  w^ere  of  such  a  kind  that  his  friends  were 
ashamed  of  him,  and,  finding  that  their  cause  became 
ridiculous  in  the  liands  of  such  an  advocate,  attempted  to 
cough  him  down,  while  he  was  greeted  with  laughter  and 
loud  cheers  from  hisyaditical  opponents,  till,  stunned  and 
deafened,  he  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  mingled  uproar 
which  his  obtuse  and  egregious  vanity  never  failed  to 
translate  into  unqualified  thunders  of  applause. 

In  treating  of  the  varieties  of  great  men.  Heaven  for¬ 
bid  that  we.slmuld  omit  the  poets — the  most  numerous 
class  of  all.  Before  the  beard  begins  to  bud,  the  bard  is 
in  bloom  ;  and  Lov'e  is  his  inspire!*  and  his  theme. 
But,  alas  !  my  young  minstrel,-  sonnets  on  ladies*  ej’e- 
brows  are  older  than  Shaksj>eare  ;  and  love  songs,  than 
those,  of  Solomon.  Upon  the  tender  passion.  Fancy  has 
run  riot, — words  have  run  to  waste, — and  poetry  and 
even  prose  have  run  mad  ;  and  after  Thomas  Little — 
little,  I- ween,  hast  thou  to  say. 

Yet  be. not  discouraged,  neither;  but  sing  thou  on  of 
love  and  the  ladies  ;  they  are  the  very  makers  of  a  young 
poet.  From  them  shalt  thou  have  albums  and  evening 
invitations.  '  Should  the  subject  of  thy  sonnet  be  plain, 
be  thou  pleasant ;  nor  fear  to  be  thought  a  Hatterer,  for 
dear  .to  maiden’s  heart  is  the  poet’s  yiraise  ;  and,  in  re¬ 
turn,  thei‘e  is  nothing  so  grateful  to  thy  gullibility,  as  its 
honeyed  accents  from  a  woman’s  lips. 

But,  to  be  serious  ;  how  shalt  thou  become  a  great  and 
original  poet;  now  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  ?  Attend  to  the  following  rules  ; — In  the  first  place, 
h«  as  unlike  other  men,  in  every  respect,  as  possible. 
I^t  thy  dress  be  odd,  negligent,  and  dirty.  Wander 
about  the  town  like  a  man  in  a  brown  study  or  beside 
himself.  If  thou  hast  bright  eyes,  keep  them  rolling 
(the  more  wildly  the  better)  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
vice  versa ;  or  if  dull  as  those  of  a  dead  cod,  even  still 
turn  up  their  whites,  as  doth  a  duck  in  thunder.  So 
shall  thy  leaden  orbs  be  deciare<l  full  of  genius— deep, 


dim,  and  dreamy.  But  beware  of  a  ruddy  cheek  ;  and 
by  a  spare  and  vegetable  diet,  or,  if  need  be,  even ,the  use 
of  vinegar,  see  that  thou  blench  its  bloom  ;  for  the  pale 
cast  suits  Parnassus— the  Muse  is  no  laughter-loving 
dame,  and  wills  that  her  votaries  be  wan. 

Get  thee  also  a  rhyming  dictionary,  and  array  thine 
own  inanity  and  other  people’s  thoughts  in  words  quaint 
and  queer,  mixed  up  with  not  a  few  jawbreakers  of  thy 
own  ;  and  thus  shall  thy  incurable  commonplace  mas¬ 
querade  it  in  the  guise  of  originality,  and,  spite  of  fate 
and  of  the  critics,  shalt  thou,  in  thy  day  and  generation, 
and  in  thy  own  shining  circle,  be  verily  deemed  a  very 
great  poet. 


IX  HONOUR  AND  PRAISE  OF  KNAVERY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Fitful  Fancies^'  “  The  Arrow  and 

the  Bosc,'^  ^c. 

Let  parsons,  and  poets,  and  old  ladies  prate 
As  much  as  they  choose  of  his  happy  est:Ue, 

Who  trims  all  his  actions  by  plummet  and  line, 

And  folds  up  his  conscience  in  motives  divine  ; 

For  me.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  school. 

That  teaches  dull  methods  of  j)laying  the  fool— 

The  learning  I’ve  sought,  and  the  learning  I  have — 

I  love  to  speak  jdaiiily — is  playing  the  Knave. 

Your  conscience,  though  doubtless  a  mighty  fine  thing, 

Is  a  bad  introduction  to  cxiurtier  or  king ; 

Place  Honesty’s  foot  upon  Luxury’s  Hoor, 

And  the  word  is  at  once,  “  Show  that  fellow  the  door  !*^ 
But,  hark  to  the  Hourish  of  trumpets  and  drums, 

Mai’k  the  smiles  and  the  nods  when  Sir  Knavery  comes  ! 
Of  all  Fortune’s  favours  just  one  do  I  crave, 

To  be  to  a  tittle  a  high-polish’d  Knave. 

In  the  camp,  as  the  court,  I’d  have  honours  each  game  ; 
I’d  lecture  at  length  on  the  General’s  fame ; 

I’d  dine  on  his  wisdom — get  drunk  on  Ins  wit — 

At  each  Hash  in  the  pan  falling  into  a  fit : 

And  when  Hone.sty’s  furlough  was  given  for  life, 

With  an  Ensign’s  half-pay,  seven  brats,  and  a  wife, 

My  speedy  promotion  would  prove  that  the  brave 
Are  nothing  the  worse  of  a  touch  of  the  Knave. 

Then  to  see  how  I’d  leave  the  poor  dolt  in  the  lurch. 
Who  went  with  his  great  wooden  phiz  to  the  church  ; 
While  he  took  the  air  on  the  mountains  of  Wales, 

I’d  manage  to  sail  under  pleasanter  gales  ; 

True  Christians  are  told  to  keep  seeking  the  I^d, 

And  I,  a  divine,  should  improve  on  the  word — 

Both  prelates  and  peers  my  attendance  should  have. 

Till  patience  produced  a  Right  Reverend  Knave. 

As  long  as  this  world  holds  money  and  men, 

Clown  Honesty’s  chance  is  as  nothing  to  ten  ; 

Whoever  the  players— whatever  the  play — 

Friend  Knavery  alwiiys  will  carry  the  day. 

Would  you  gorge  in  the  city — look  big  at  the  bar— 

Or  lace  your  blue  jacket — a  jolly  Jack  tar — 

The  truth  on  the  land  is  no  bum  on  the  wave, 

And  the  best  berth  in  both  is  the  lot  of  the  Knave. 

Tliere’s  one  thing — a  trifle — our  grandmothers  say, 

Who  follows  this  faith,  has  the  Devil  to  pay  ; 

And  that  your  starch’d  Josephs,  who  walk  the  straight 
road,  ^ 

Are  promised  at  last  a  celestial  abode  : 

I  know  the  Old  Gentleman’s  wrong’d  by  report- 
lie’s  one  of  the  ci vilest  persons  at  Court ; 

And  as  for  the  promise,  it’s  not  worth  a  rush— 

“  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.** 
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Written  hy  Dr  Southey  in  a  Lady's  Album. 

[We  cannot  as  yet  boast  of  Dr  Southey  as  a  rcffular  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  JournaU  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that 
he  has  never  contributed  at  all.  We  ourselves,  however,  have  no 
doubt  derived  certain  portions  of  our  intellectual  strength  from  the 
study  of  his  multifarious  and  delightful  writings,  as  have  also  many 
of  our  Contributors.  Through  the  medium,  then,  of  our  mental 
machinery,  the  Laureate  may  be  said  to  have  frequently  enlightened 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  we  know  that  the  consideration  of 
this  fact  will  tend  to  brighten  the  blaze  of  the  Poet’s  hreside  during 
this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  The  pleasant  little  poem,  or  copy 
of  small  verses,  which  we  now  introduce  into  our  columns,  is  here 
printed  for  the  first  time.— Erf.  Lit.  Journal.'\ 

While  this  fair  page  before  me  open  lies, 

It  were  an  easy  thing  to  write  upon  it — 

Of  sorrows,  sensibilities,  and  sighs. 

In  sympathetic  song,  and  plaintive  sonnet 
But  yet,  methinks,  ’tis  better  not  to  try 

Such  sentimental  theme  to  show  mv  art  in, 

Lest  you  should,  reading  of  my  tearful  eye. 

Think  of  your  own,  perhaps,  and — Betty  Martin  ! 


A  STORY  OP  THE  BLACK  ART. 

Part  I. 

JBy  the  Ettrick  Sheph  rd. 

There  was  once  a  beautiful  lady  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  whose  beauty  exceeded  that  of  all  others,  and  her 
name  shall,  for  the  present,  be  Lady  Elizabeth.  But 
that  which  has  rendered  her  name  famous  in  legendary 
lore,  was  a  certain  art,  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared 
she  had  excelled  all  living  men  or  women.  Where  she 
was  initiated  into  these  unholy  mysteries  is  not  known, 
or  whether  she  was  initiated  into  them  or  not ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  she  had  the  power  of  personifying  more  ])eople 
than  one,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  celebrated  convent  in 
Prance,  which,  for  its  notorious  offences  against  order 
and  decency,  was  long  ago  put  down  and  annihilated. 
Her  parents  meant  her  to  have  taken  the  veil  ;  but  her 
extraordinary  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments  induced 
her  father  to  bring  her  home,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
interest  by  a  marriage  between  her  and  some  of  the 
powerful  nobles  of  the  land, — for  the  aristocracy  then 
carried  all  before  them,  and  combinations  were  the  order 
of  the  day.' 

Such  an  acquisition  was  an  easy  matter  to  this  lady  ; 
and  had  there  been  a  king  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  as 
there  was  none,  she  could  as  easily  have  secured  him  for 
her  husband  as  any  other.  Her  fatlier  had  no  doubt  of 
this,  but  he  judged  merely  from  her  beauty  and  sweet 
demeanour ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  her  powers,  nor 
were  they  known  to  any  without  the  walls  of  that  con¬ 
vent.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  five  years ;  and  when 
she  was  introduced  to  him,  he  was  so  much  astonished 
at  the  elegance  of  her  form  and  features,  that,  for  a  good 
while,  he  was  struck  motionless.  At  length  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  wept  over  her,  and  said,  “  My  dear 
daughter,  I  hope  the  Holy  Virgin  will  forgive  me,  but  I 
must  deprive  her  of  your  services.  Such  a  flower  was 
never  planted  by  God  to  wither  in  a  convent.’* 

rhen  the  lady  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  embraced  her 
father,!  and  danced  around  him,  screaming  for  joy  at  one 
time,  and  weeping  at  another,  until  the  Lady  Abbess  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  wroth,  and  rebuked  both  her  and  her 
father,  denouncing  curses  on  them  botli,  on  account  of 
this  sinful  alienation  ;  and  after  throwing  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way,  and  having  very  nearly  etfected  her 
purpose,  she  said  at  length  to  lier  father,  “  Then,  since 
you  will  have  her  away,  take  her  with  you  ;  but  you 
shall  repent  it  while  you  live,  for  she  is  one  of  tlie  very 
worst  of  women..  .1  hoped,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have 
pui  ified  her  from  her  sin  ;  but  as  yet  she  is  reeling  in 
the  mxddla  of  its  vortex,  which  will  soon  swallow  her  up 


and  devour  her.  And  I  conjure  you  to  remember  this, 
that  whatever  you  see  of  her,  blame  not  our  convent, 
where  every  thing  has  been  done  for  her  as  far  as  human 
power  extends  ;  but  the  bonds  of  Satan  are  riveted  upon 
her,  and  great  is  the  woe  she  will  bring  upon  thee.  Blame 
not  me,  else  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  both  thyself  and 
her.” 

“  I  will  consider  of  it  before  I  remove  her  finally,”  said 
her  father,  and  went  home  to  his  hostel  somewhat  cast 
down  ;  and,  calling  his  daughter  to  him,  he  said,  “  Eliza¬ 
beth,  my  dear  girl,  I  believe  I  must  still  leave  you  in  this 
country  and  this  convent.” 

“  Do  with  me  whatever  you  please,  sir,”  said  she,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance ;  “  I  know  my  duty  better  than 
once  to  complain  of  what  my  father  wills  me  to  do.”  The 
good  old  nobleman  kissed  her,  again  bestowed  his  blessing 
on  her,  and  sat  down  and  wept  when  he  thought  of  the 
character  that  the  Lady  Abbess  had  given  so  lovely  and  so 
dutiful  a  child.  The  young  lady  retired  from  her  father’s 
presence  in  great  good  humour,  quite  satisfied  what  the 
result  would  be,  and  prepared  to  put  in  practice  a  speci¬ 
men  of  that  Jirt  in  which,  perhaps,  she  excelled  all  who 
ever  drew  the  breath  of  human  life. 

Though  I  believe  this  story  to  be  founded  on  truth, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  incidents  literally  true,  yet, 
lest  they  should  not  be  so,  I  forbear  giving  the  family 
names  of  the  noblemen  that  figure  in  it,  although  tradi¬ 
tion  bears  them  all,  and  shall  only  distinguish  eac  h  by 
his  Christian  name. 

When  the  lady  departed,  then.  Lord  Robert  sat  down 
in  a  painful  reverie,  and  in  vain  tried  to  reconcile  one 
part  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  with  another  ;  and, 
after  sitting  a  good  space  in  this  abstracted  state  of  mind, 
the  door  again  opened,  and  a  very  extraordinary  visitant 
entered.  This  was  no  other  than  his  lady,  who  bad  been 
in  her  grave  nine  years.  She  was  clothed  in  her  usual 
way,  and  beautiful  and  cheerful  as  in  her  best  days  ;  and 
she  had  in  her  hand  a  small  flowering  shrub,  with  whicii 
she  played  in  a  careless  manner.  He  was  so  much  taken 
by  surprise,  that  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  was  going  to 
embrace  her,  but  a  motion  that  she  made,  holding  out 
both  her  hands,  restrained  him,  and  brought  him  to  him¬ 
self.  Still  he  was  nowise  overcome  with  terror,  for  it 
was  fair  forenoon,  and  the  form  of  his  once  deaily  be¬ 
loved  wife  had  nothing  in  it  repulsive.  He  retired  a  few 
steps,  and  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  with  a  movement  as  soft 
as  if  afraid  that  every  breath  would  dissolve  the  vision, 
and  then  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  he  breathed  her  name  in  a 
whisper. 

“  You  are  astonished  at  seeing  me  here,  my  lord,”  said 
she;  “  and  well  you  may.  But  I  saw  your  perplexity, 
and  am  commissioned  to  set  you  right.  I  now  charge 
you,  by  our  earthly  love,  and  the  oaths  that  bound  us 
together,  to  remove  our  child  from  this  place.  It  is  the 
lap  of  hell,  and  the  nursery  of  every  horrible  and  un¬ 
heard-of  vice  ;  and  the  Abbess,  in  ]dace  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  our  daughter’s  well-being,  is  only  afraid  ol 
lier  own  c.ourses  being  exposed.  Fly,  therefore,  without 
delay,  else  they  will  find  means  to  detain  Elizabeth,  eitlier 
by  right  or  wrong  :  and  if  they  do,  she  is  lost.  Tins  is 
the  crisis  of  her  fate  ;  for  if  she  escape,  a  high  destiny 
awaits  her  in  her  native  coimtry.  Adieu,  my  lord.  I^sty 
to  heart  what  I  have  told  you.”  And  having  said  so,  she 
retired  with  a  graceful  curtsey,  as  any  other  high-born 
dame  would  retire  from  a  nobleman’s  presence. 

Lonl  Robert  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  He 
had,  however,  the  presence  of  mind  to  haste  to  the  win¬ 
dow  to  see  the  mysterious  visitor  depart,  but  there  was 
no  person  left  the  house.  He  then  made  enquiry  at  all 
the  menials  concerning  the  lady,  but  they  denied  all 
knowledge  of  her,  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  lady 
in  the  hostel  but  his  own  daughter.  His  resolution  was 
soon  taken,  for  he  was  conscious  of  the  re<‘ility  ot  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  no  dream  or  vision  ot  the 
imagination  ;  it  was  UIs  wife  herself.  He  knew  her  eye, 
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lier  voice,  her  manner  in  every  respect,  and  the  words 
that  she  addressed  to  him  sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  He 
summoned  liis  daughter  again  into  his  presence,  desired 
her  to  make  herself  ready  for  immediate  departure,  and 
that  night  they  reached  the  liarhour  wdiere  the  ship  lay 
at  anchor,  and  without  loss  of  time  they  went  on  board 
and  set  sail. 

This  ship  was  a  splendid  yacht,  which  belonged  to  the 
earl,  his  brother,  and  was  manned  by  their  own  vassals. 
The  captain  was  a  Mr  John  Lesley,  a  firm  adherent  of 
Lord  Robert,  a  very  brave  and  honest  man,  but  abun¬ 
dantly  ignorant  and  superstitious  withal.  lie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  Janet  Elphingston,  the  same  who  had  nursed 
this  young  lady,  and  attended  her  from  the  time  she  was 
weaned  till  the  death  of  her  mother,  when  she  was  sent 
abroad;  and  this  connexion  bred  an  instant  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  young  lady  and  Johnnie  Lesley,  but  in  the  end 
it  proved  a  dear  intimacy  to  him.  He  was  the  only  man 
she  conversed  with  besides  her  father,  and  his  broad  and 
homely  dialect  amused  her  exceedingly.  His  wife,  her 
beloved  Jenny  Elphingston,  was  the  theme  of  her  con¬ 
stant  enquiries,until  Johnnie  became  rather  impatient ;  and 
one  day,  while  she  was  sitting  beside  him  at  the  helm, 
the  following  confabulation  ensued  : 

“  Do  you  know,  Captain,  that  I  am  wearying  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  see  your  wife,  my  own  dear  Jenny  Elphingston  ? 
Why  did  you  not  bring  her  with  you?” 

“  Reaiss  I  thught  she  wuld  ruther  be  butter  at  heeme, 
me  ledy.  They’re  nee  gueed  slieepmeets,  the  winjmun.” 

“  Has  she  a  large  family  of  children  ?” 

.  ‘‘  I  cudnee  be  saying.” 

“  What !  do  you  not  know  how  many  children  you 
have  ?” 

“  Ay,  mine  are  nee  sae  ill  to  count.  Rut  howmunny 
she  might  have  had  whun  sheleeved  in  your  grand  house, 
that’s  another  quastion.” 

“  O  fie.  Captain,  to  speak  that  way  of  your  own  wife!” 

“  There’s  nane  of  you  wimmen  foks  meekle  to  luj)pen 
tee,  and  I’ll  wurrant  she’s  nee  butter  nor  her  iiubbers.” 

Well,  Captain,  I  regard  such  a  speech  as  a  sort  of 
blasphemy, — an  insinuation  that  deserves  some  manifest 
iuda:ment  fr4»m  heaven.  I  would  not  wonder  to  see  vour 
wife  rise  out  of  the  waves  and  reprove  you  for  such  a 
breach  of  duty.” 

•  “  Ah  !  Gueed  forbud  that  uver  ye  see  suckcn  a  sught  as 
that,  my  ledy !” 

The  lady  retired  to  her  gilded  cabin,  wdiile  Johnnie 
Lesley  kept  his  post  at  the  helm,  whistling  on  the  south¬ 
land  breeze,  and  singing  the  following  rude  stanzas  be¬ 
tween  : 

“  O  wcel  mut  the  keel  row. 

The  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 

Weed  mut  the  keel  row. 

That  my  young  leddy’s  in ; 

She  has  an  ee  o’  meenlight, 

O’  meenlight,  o’  meenlight. 

She  has  a  smile  o’  queeiilight. 

And  a  dumple  on  her  chin  • 

Blow  now,  sweet  breeze  >  Blow  from  that  wucked 
keentry  o’  France,  and  bring  me  in  sight  of  me  awn 
iieetaf  hulls  again  ! — Gueed  be  my  salveetion,  wha  have 
Ave  here  I” 

Johnnie  turned  round  his  face  from  the  stern,  whither 
he  had  been  propitiating  the  southern  vvirnl,  and  lo  !  and 
behold  1  on  the  seat  which  the  lady  lately  occupied,  there 
sat  his  own  Avife,  Janet  Elphingston,  looking  him  rue¬ 
fully  in  the  face,  “  Gueed  be  my  salveetion,  Avha  have 
Ave  here  1”  and  before  the  apparition  had  time  to  make 
any  reply,  Johnnie  broke  from  his  j^ost,  and  ran  along  the 
deck  bellowing  like  one  distracted,  his  eyes  like  to  leap 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  hair  standing  like  bulrushes. 
The  sailors  sprung  from  their  berths,  and  gathered  round 
him;  but  he  could  do  nothing  but  roar,  and  oiler  to 


throw  himself  in  the  sea.  Lord  Robert  at  last  came, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  breast,  cried,  ‘‘  Tell  me,  you  ras¬ 
cal,  Avhat  is  it  ?” 

“  Fwat  is  it?”  cried  Johnnie,  Avith  a  quiA’ering  A^oice. 
“  Oh,  gueed  my  lord,  it  is  the  ghust  of  my  Aveef  cum 
to  akkiise  me  for  a  theeng  o*  neething.  Oh,  gueed  my 
lord,  lay  her  1  Eay  her  in  the  deips  of  the  sea  that  she 
has  cum  out  of,  or  else  Ave  aie  all  dead  muii;  for  how  can 
Ave  sail  wi’  a  ghust  oil  beerd?’* 

“  Not  so  fast,  John  Lesley,”  said  the  apparition,  moving 
towards  him  Avith  a  cloudlike  motion;  “  I  retire  no 
again  to  the  elemental  AA'orld  till  I  have  reproved  you 
for  your  insolence,  and  likewise  read  to  you  your  doom.” 
Here  the  uproar  grew  excessive  on  board,  for  every  one 
of  the  crew  kneAV  Jenny  Elphingston,  and  all  of  them 
Avere  horrified,  and,  roaring  aloud,  sought  shelter,  some  in 
one  hole,  and  some  in  another.  As  for  Lesley,  he  fied 
backwjird  by  instinct,  as  far  as  he  could  get,  and  at 
length,  coming  in  contact  AA^itii  the  windlass,  he  leant  his 
back  to  that,  held  both  his  hands  and  one  of  his  feet  out 
as  his  last  defence,  and  brayed  most  lustily.  The  appa¬ 
rition,  perceiving  all  things  in  this  state  of  utter  confu¬ 
sion,  only  shook  her  closed  fist  at  her  husband,  and  said, 
“  Well,  craven,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  to  now  ;  but 
— Ave  shall  soon  meet  again  1” 

“  Go  !  nu-nii-nii-no  meet  again  !  I  beg  your  pardon  a 
thousand  tumes,  but  no  meet  again,”  cried  Johnnie  I^esley, 
as  the  vision  retired  astern,  where  it  vanished  behind  the 
binnacle. 

Great  was  the  consternation  aboard  that  ship,  and 
eA’ery  man  Avished  liimself  heartily  ashore,  f«)r  this  appa¬ 
rition,  like  the  other,  appeared  in  fair  daylight,  and  not 
like  other  phantoms,  at  the  close  of  twilight,  or  at  the 
still  hour  of  midnight,  and  it  Avas  likewise  visible  to  all 
on  board.  But  tliere  Avas  none  Avho  laid  the  circum¬ 
stance  so  deeply  to  heart  as  I^ord  Robert.  It  Avas  so 
strange  that  both  the  dead  and  the  living  should  thus 
appear  in  their  bodily  shapes,  and  that  only  in  the  place 
favoured  Avith  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  He  recalled 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  and  likewise  his 
own  daughter’s  AA^ords,  of  the  vices  nursed  in  that  abode 
of  iniquity.  But  always  in  Lady  Elizabeth’s  presence, 
slie  AA'as  so  kind,  so  courteous,  and  so  like  an  angel,  that 
it  Avas  impossible  for  a  fond  parent  to  believe  any  thing 
evil  of  her. 

Jolinnie  Lesley  continued  in  a  very  restless  and  unquiet 
state  ofinitid,  his  nerv'es  having  got  such  a  shock  that  he 
was  startled  by  every  sound  and  every  sight.  Wheiuwer 
a  bead  rose  slowly  from  the  forecastle  or  companion-door, 
hi  s  jaws  fell  down,  and  he  Avas  rendered  speechless  for 
some  time  ;  once  more  during  the  voyage,  and  once  only, 
he  perceived  her  rising  from  the  companion-door,  having 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  on  AAdiich  he  raised  the  same  com¬ 
motion  as  before,  and  the  being  vanished  Avithout  having 
been  seen  by  any  other  person. 

I  pass  over  all  the  other  incidents  of  the  voyage,  the 
surmises  that  passed,  the  searching  of  Lady  Elizabeth’s 
cabin,  from  «a  belief  tliat  the  real  Jenny  Elphingston  was 
tliere  concealed,  and  shall  now  carry  onr  party  to  their 
own  borne,  an  ancient  seapoit  town  in  the  north,  near 
which  Lord  Robert’s  castle  stood.  Great  was  the  anxiety 
ot  the  crew,  as  AAadl  as  of  the  good  nobleman  liimself,  to 
\dsit  .loliiiiiie  Lesley’s  abode,  Avbich  AA'as  close  on  the  quay 
at  the  loot  of  Hie  for  so  the  villagf?  was  uniformly 

denoiiiinated. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  they  set  foot  on  shore,  than 
they  Aveiit  in  a  bo<ly  to  Lesley’s  liuuse,  with  Lord  Robert 
at  their  head,  and  their  captain  in  the  rear,  Avhose  mind 
seemed  visited  by  some  strange  misgivings,  from  a  con¬ 
viction  either  that  liis  wife,  Jenny  Elphingston,  was  dead, 
and  he  had  seen  her  ghost,  or  else  that  she  was  a  Avitch, 
and  had  the  power  of  transporting  herself  ihrough  the  air; 
and  in  either  of  these  cases  he  naturally  conceived  that 
he  stood  rather  on  ticklisli  ground.  Ilovvever,  Jenny 
came  bustling  out  as  usual,  and  welcomed  them  all  home 
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while  every  one  looked  to  another  without  speaking,  but 
Johnnie  Lesley  the  most  blank  o^  any. 

*‘IIey!  guecd  be  here  !”  cried  Janet,  “  fwat  are  ye  a’ gup- 
ping  and  glearifig  that  gaity  for,  as  if  ye.seedit  a  ghast  ? 
Gueedman,  I  thunk  ye  be  gruppit  wi*  the  glinders  tee; 
fwat  are  ye  leeking  in  that  keemical  way  for  ?” 

**  Trith,  gueedweef,  I  had  a  bittock  of  a  strim-strim- 
ming  in  mee  head,  and  abut  me  hurt ;  for  do  you  kene  I 
thought  you  wur  aiblins  dead.” 

“  Fwat?  dead?  And  you  are  lukking  so  Wait,  and  so 
otririge,  and  so  blue,  because  you  find  me  leeving  ?  Thunk 
you^  gueedman— He — he — he — he  !  Dud  ye  never  heard 
8u<^,a  compliment,  me  Lurd?” 

“  But.tuld  nie  this,  Shunnet,”  said  Johnnie,  still  keep¬ 
ing  .at  a  distance,  and  laying  the  points  of  his  two  fore- 
ingers  together ;  “  have  you  been  at  heem  in  all  your 
pursohal  preeperties  own  sunce  I  gaed  awa  ?” 

“  In  truth,  gueedman,  and  I  hae  nut,  for  I  hae  been 
over  the  in^^eu,  and  over  the  sturns,  and  over  the  seas 
sunce  you  gaed  awa.  And  fwat  do  you  thunk  of  that?” 

“  Aih,  Gueed  preesarve  me  fra  sich  an  a  wucked  wum- 
mon  !  It  was  no  wiinder  I  was  fruchtned  on  beerd  !”  And 
80  raying,  Johnnie  and  his  messmates  retreated  to  the  ale- 
hous^j.^d^left  Jenny  Elphingston  and  her  adored  young 
Liid^  I^lfzabeth,  to  converse  at  freedom.  From  that  time 
forth,  Jcpmy  paid  no  rhofe  attention  to  the  household  and 
aifairi  of  her  husband.  She  attached  herself  again  to  her 
young  lady,  and  waited  on  her  at  all  times,  and  strange 
were  the  reports, that  circulated  of  the  two.  The  con¬ 
nexion  betAveen. them  must  now  remain  a  mystery  till  the 
end.of  time.  W’hetber  the  lady  Elizabeth  had  the  power 
of  ventriloiiulsm,  theu  unknown  in  this  land,  and  tlie  art 
to  di,9gnise  her  person  and  voice  so  completely  as  to  per¬ 
sonify  any  acquaintance,  or  whether  she  had  a  familiar 
spirit >wbo  appeared  at  her  command,  in  the  persons  of 
these  acquaintances,. there  .seems  to  be  no  doubt  remain¬ 
ing  that  she  had  tbe  personal  ap}>earances  of  these  per- 
8ons,;thelr  several  voices,  manners,  and  qualities,  entirely 
at  her  command,  nomatter  at  what  distance  removed  from 
them.  Of  Jenny  Elphingston  in  pai*ticular,  or  her  shade, 
she  bad  the  complete  command,  and  the  whole  land  was 
kept  in  agitation  by  their  auguries  and  pranks,  of  which 
tile  fqUuwing  was  their  first  after  the  lady’s  return  ;  and, 
when,  compai'ed  with  those  already  recounted,  and  with 
others,  convinces  me  thfit  the  Lady  Elizabeth  had  the  rare 
art*  of  personifying  any  person  with  wlioni  she  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted. 

The  &ight  tliat  Johnnie  Lesley  had  gotten  by  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  hU  wife  on  board,  and  a  sort  of  vague  idea 
that  slie  had  two  existences,  impressed  him  witli  the  notion 
tliai  ihe  seldomer  he  came  in  contact  with  her  it  would 
be  betli'  the  better  and.  the  safer  for  him.  Accordingly, 
lie  ixune  no  more  borne  to  his  own  bouse  during  the  time 
his. .vessel  lay  at  anchor,. but  boosed  away  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  slept  either  on  board,  or  in  the  house  of  his 
friendf  Andrew  Chisholm. 

Wall,  one  afternoon,  as  Johnnie  and  his  associates  were 
cnrfMisiug  away  in  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  in  came  Jenny 
Elphingston,  and  upbraided  him  for  his  continued  dissi- 
]>atuifi,  and  disi’egard  uf  all  family  and  social  duties ;  and, 
finally,  .she  took  a  seat  beside  them,  and  declared  her  re¬ 
solution  to  remain  there  till  her  husband  accompanied  her 
Imoae*  Johnnie  durst  not  say  much,  nor  refuse  to  go 
home,  though  there  was  notiiiug  farther  from  his  inten- 
tiou’;  but  as  be  particularly  wanted  some  things  out  of 
the  house,  be  deter  mi  iM‘d  to  go  there  in  her  absence,  se¬ 
cure  these  articles,  and  escape  with  them  aboard.  In 
accordauoe.  with  this  plan,  he  said  to  Jenny,  if  she  would 
sit  8tl^  a  ffiw  minutes,  ami  take  a  glass  with  his  friends 
till  he, made  a  call,  he  would  then  go  home  with  her.  In 
this, she  ncquiesceil  without  hesitation,  and  Johnnie  flew 
honse  on  the  wings  id’  the  wind,  to  secure  the  treasure  he 
wapted^ibut  any  pei^^uu  may  judge  of  his  feelings,  when, 
on  oiiieruig,hi9  own  .house,  he  fumid  another  Jenny  EU 
phiiigaUm  ftlwr^  gloomy  .and  discouteotcd,  and  upbraiding 


him  in  no  very  measured  terms.  “  Ay,  ay,  Mistress 
Janet,  are  you  here  already?  I  thought  you  wur  to  bide 
tull  I  cum’d  back.” 

“  I  durina  ken  what  you  mean,  John,”  said  she  ;  “  I 
havena  been  ower  the  deer-tbreshilt  the  day,  accept  for 
a  wee  drappie  of  water  in  the  fore-day.” 

Johnnie’s  heart  grew  cold  within  him.  Il-e  saw  that 
he  wandered  in  a  world  of  enchantment,  and  durst  not 
say  that  either  his  senses  or  his  life  were  his  own.  He 
only  stammered,  and  said  something  about  glamour  being 
in  his  een,  but  that  he  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
affair  ;  and,  making  his  escape  once  more,  he  lied  with 
!  all  his  might  to  his  friend  Andrew  Chisholm’s.  But  no 
j  sooner  was  he  entered,  than  he  found  there  another  Jenny 
Elphingston,  who  had  sat  long  awaiting  his  arrival, 
determined  to  have  him  home  with  her  to  his  own  house 
that  night,  while  Mistress  Chisholm  also  took  her  part 
with  great  energy.  Johnnie  could  not  speak  a  word,  but 
he  began  to  wink  with  his  eyes,  and  rub  them  ;  then  stare 
wildly  at  every  thing  around  him,  suspecting  that  he  was 
in  a  dream.  “  This  is  werry  udd,”  said  he  ;  “  I  think 
there  will  seen  nae  be  a  wummeiis  in  the  warld  wha  isna 
a  Jenny  Elphingston.  Wiill  ye  be  sae  gueed.  Mistress 
Janet,  as  bite  my  finger,  for  I’m  surely  in  a  drim.  llqoh  ! 
ha  !  gueed  futh,  ye’re  nae  ghaist,  however.” 

I  Johnnie  fled  with  precipitation  down  to  the  quay,  un¬ 
chained  his  yawl,  and,  without  calling  assistance,  rowed 
j  away  to  his  vessel  in  the  offing,  but,  on  reaching  lier,  the 
only  person  who  appeared  on  deck  to  receive  him,  as  he 
mounted  the  ship’s  side,  was  another  Jenny  Elphingston, 
who  had  already  begun  to  abuse  him  for  leaving  her  so 
long  aboard  by  herself.  But  .Johnnie  answered  her  only 
with  a  loud  bray,  and  flung  himself  back  into  his  yawl, 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  escape  from  this 
)»hantoin  of  a  wife,  that  waylaid  him  everywhere  ;  and 
as  he  rowed  back,  he  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this 
wise  ; — “  O  thou  gueed  Ledy,  whae  tuck’st  vile  aiming 
the  wummens,  I  dunnapree  to  thou  for  a  deed  weef,  ov  for 
a  lifling  weef;  all  tliat  1  pree  for  is,  to  hae  but  aiie  weef, 
whether  she  be  deed  or  litfiiig;  for  a  weef  wha  has  the 
power  of  multiplying  herself,  is  eiieef  to  pit  a  man  beside 
himself.” 

“  llilloa,  dear  John  !”  cried  -the  wife  in  the  ship  ; 
“  will  you  no  stay,  an  tuck  me  ashore  vit  you  ?” 

“  Na  ;  you  may  come  ashore  in  the  same  way  you 
came  there,”  said  John. 

Johnnie  landed  once  more,  and,  from  instinct,  locked  his 
boat  to  the  ring;  but  he  had  nowhere  now  to  go  where 
there  was  any  hope  of  esi?ape,  so  he  returned  to  his  com¬ 
rades  at  the  Blue  Bell,  in  a  state  of  mind  fairly  wriggling 
with  distraction.  His  wife  was  still  there,  waiting  his 
return,  and  on  the  instant  bt^gan  abusing  him  for  making 
her  wait  so  long,  in  wliich  she  was  joined  by  all  present, 
who  declared  her  to  be  an  obedient,  sensible,  and  good- 
natured  dame,  who  deserved  other  sort  of  attentions, 
i  Johnnie,  in  utter  desperation,  began  to  defend  himself, 
but  his  defence  rather  made  matters  worse.  “  Och  ! 
Gueed  bless  you  all !”  he  exclaimed ;  “  you  dunna  kene 
fwat  you’re  ackeesing  me  of!  It  isna  ane  weef,  nor  twae 
weefs,  that  I  hae,  but  I  hae  a  weef  in  ilk  ane  house  1  dit 
the  deer  of.  I  have  met  with  nane  fewer  nor  feeve  o’ 
mee  weefs  in  this  place  alreedy,  and  1  luttle  kene  how 
miinny  mae  I  hae.” 

“  O  fie,  John  !  fie  for  shame  !”  cried  Janet,  “  to  ex¬ 
pose  your  vvuckediiess  in  that  gaite,  and  afl’runt  haith 
yourself  and  me  I  I  dreeded  as  much, — at  least  I  dreeded 
that  you  had  ane  or  twae  mistresses,  but  neever  that  you 
had  half-a-dozen  weefs.  Alaik,  that  uvair  I  should  have 
been  wedded  to  such  an  unconscientious  man  !” 

Here  Janet  Elphingston  fell  a-crying  ;  and  her  asso¬ 
ciates,  being  by  this  time  half-seas-over,  every  luie  of 
them  opened  upon  John  like  hounds  on  a  hot  track,  for 
the  inaiiHer  in  which  he  bad  wounded  liis  wife’s  feelings  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Jenny,  who  wished  not  to  hear 
farther  explanations,  weqt  away  lioiae,  discharging  .her  - 
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profligate  husband  from  ever  again  coming  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  warning  him 
to  take  cure  of  his  tongue,  else  it  should  prove  the  worse 
.for  him.  This  last  was  a  severe  restraint  on  John.  He 
would  at  once  have  told  his  messmates  thatrhis  wife  was 
a  witch,  and  had  the  power  of  appearing  in  any  place  she 
chose  under  heaven  ;  but  he  had  already  suiTered  severely 
for  speaking  freely  of  her,  and,  dreading  her  appearance 
as  death,  he  held  in  his  words,  although  often  like  to 
burst  with  the  effort. 

(^Part  IL  in  our  next,) 


A  MEETING  SADDER  THAN  A  PARTING. 

TO  - . 

By  Henry  G.  Belly  from  “  Summer  and  Winter  Hours,'* 

now  in  the  press. 

Thou  need’st  not  thus  have  mock’d  me 
With  that  low  sweet  voice  of  thine; 

The  days  are  gone  for  ever. 

When  I  thought  to  make  thee  mine  ! 

Thou  wouldst  not  thus  so  witchingly 
Have  smiled  upon  me  now, 

Couldst  thou  but  know  how  beats  my  heart, 

And  throbs  my  burning  brow. 

I  know  thou  hast  forgiven  me,— 

Yet  painful  ’tis  to  see 
A  tranquil  smile  upon  thy  cheek, 

Where  a  warm  blush  used  to  be  : 

Why  should  thy  hand  so  readily 
Be  proffer’d  when  I  come? 

I  loved  thy  former  welcoming, — 

Thou  look’dst  it,  and  wert  dumb. 

We  never  to  each  other 

Can  be  what  we  have  been, 

And  I  must  hide  my  feelings  ’neath 
False  apathy's  cold  screen  ; 

But  with  me  ever  lingers 
-  A  memory  of  the  past. 

And  o’er  my  sad  futurity 

Its  lengthening  shade  is  cast. 

Affections  have  been  squander’d. 

Once  hoarded  all  for  thee  ; 

And  now  I  feel  how  priceless  is 
A  true  heart’s  constancy ; 

And  oft,  in  silent  bitterness, 

I  wander  forth  alone. 

And  ponder  on  the  joyous  hours 
W'hen  I  was  thine  alone. 

Then  do  not  mock  me,  dear  one. 

With  friendship’s  icy  forms  ; 

And  do  not  wear  that  tranquil  smile,  . 

Which  gleams,  but  never  warms  ; 

’Tis  better  ne’er  to  meet  thee. 

Than  in  remorse  to  dwell, — 

My  own  fate  is  before  me, 

A  long — a  last  farewell ! 


VICTIMS. 

By  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  ‘‘  Hie  History  of  the 
Scottish  Rebellions,"  ^c,  ^c. 

The  industrious  classes  of  the  middle  rank  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  attracted  onwards  to  wealth  and  respectability, 
by  the  contemplation  of  men,  formerly  of  their  own 
order,  who  having,  as  the  saying  Is,  feathered  their  nests, 
now  live  at  ease,  a  kind  of  conscripti  palres  ,*  while  they 


are,  on  the  other  hand,  repelled  fixim  the  regions  of  po^ 
verty  and  disgrace  by  the  sight  of  a  great. many  wretched 
persons,  who  having,  under  the  influence  of  some  unhap¬ 
py  star,  permitted  their  good  resolutions  of  industry  and 
honour  to  give  way,  are  sunk  from  their  former  high 
estate,  and  now  living— if  living  it  can  be  called — iu  a 
'  state  of  misery  and  ignominy  almost  too  painful  to  be 
thought  of.  There  may  be  a  use  in  this — as  there  is  a 
use  for  beacons  and  buoys  at  sea.  But  oh,  the  desolation 
of  such  a  fate  !  As  different  as  the  condition- of  a  vessel 
which  ever  bends  its  course  freely  and  gallantly  over  the 
seas,  on  some  joyous  expedition  of  profit  or  adventure, 
compared  with  one  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  the 
rneatis  of  locomotion,  and  chained  down  upon  some  reef 
of  rocks,  merely  to  teR-ke-lieppier  companions  that  it  is 
i  to  be  avoided ;  so  different  is  the  condition  of  a  man  still 
^  engaged  in  hopeful  business,  and  one  who  has  lost  all  its 
prospects. 

The  progress  of  men  who  live  by  their  daily  industry, 
through  this  world,  maybe  likened  tothe  march  of  an  army 
through  an  enemy’s  country.  He  who,  from  fatigue, 
from  disease,  from  inebriety,  from  severe  wounds,  or 
whatever  cause,  falls  out  of  the  line  of  march,  and  lays 
him  down  by  the  way-side,  is  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  peasantry ;  once  let  the  column 
you  belong  to  pass  on  for  a  little  way  a-head  of  .you, 
and  death  is  your  portion.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall 
behind  the  ever-onward  march  of  the  world. 

Victims— the  word  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article— 
is  a  designation  for  those  woe-begone  mortals  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  society. 
Every  body  must  know  more  or  less  of  victims,  for  every 
body  must  have  had  to  pay  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  half-crowns  in  his  time  to  keep  them  from  starvation. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  present  writer  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  victims  ;  and  he  therefore  conceives 
himself  qualified  to  afford  his  neighbours  a  little  illumi¬ 
nation  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  subject  not  without  its 
moral ;  nor,  with  deference  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
is  it  without  its  humour. 

A  victim  may  become  so  from  many  causes.  Some 
men  are  wrong-placed  in  the  w'orld  by  their  friends,  and 
ruin  themselves.  Some  are  ill-married,  and  lose  heart* 
Others  have  tiistes  unsuited  to  the  dull  course  of  a  man 
of  business,  as  for  music,  drink,  the  company  of  men  out 
of  their  own  order,  and  so  forth.  Other  men  have  natu¬ 
ral  imperfections  of  character,  and  sink  down,  from  pura 
inability  to  compete  with  rivals  of  more  athletic  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  the  grand  cause  of  declension  in  life,  is  inabi¬ 
lity  to  accommodate  circumstances  and  conduct. 

Suppose  a  man  to  have  broken  credit  with  the  world, 
and  made  that  treaty  of  perpetual  hostility  with  it,  which, 
guasi  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  is  called  cessio  bonorum, — what 
is  he  to  do  next  ?  One  thing  is  dead  clear — he  no  more 
appears  on  Prince’s  Street  or  the  Bridges.  '  They  are  to 
him  as  a  native  and  once  familiar  land,  from  which  he  is’ 
exiled  for  ever.  His  migrations  from  one  side  of  the. 
town  to  the  other,  are  now  accomplished  by  channels 
such  as  Leith  Wynd  and  the  Cowgate,  which,  however^ 
well  known  to  our  ancestors,  are  in  the  present  day* 
dreamt  of  by  nobody,  except,  perhaps,  the  author  of- the 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh.  I  once  came  full  upon 
a  victim  in  Croftangry  ;  he  looked  like  the  genius  of- 
the  place  !  But  the  ways  of  victims  are' in  general  very 
occult.  Sometimes  I  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  one  for 
several  years,  and  given  him  up  for  dead.  But  at  length 
he  would  re-appear  at  a  midnight  fire  in  the  High  Street, 
as  salmon  come  from  the  deepest  pools  towards  the  lighted 
sheaf  of  the  fisherman,  or  as  some  old  revolutionary  names 
that  had  disappeared  from  French  history  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  came  again  above  board  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  affair  at  Paris.  At  that  said  fire  in  the  High* 
Street,  I  observed  several  victims,  who  liad  long  vanished 
fi*om  the  open  daylight  streets,  come  out  to  glare  with  ■ 
their  bleared  eyes  upon  the  awful  seen&— perhaps  anrooat-. 
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ed  from  their  dens  by  the  progress  of  the  “  devouring  ele¬ 
ment.”  But — what  is  a  victim  like  ? 

The  progress  of  a  victim's  gradual  deterioration  depends 
very  much  upon  the  question,  whether  he  has,  according 
to  the  old  joke,  failed  with  a  waistcoat  or  a  full  suit. 
Suppose  the  latter  contingency ;  he  keeps  up  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance  for  some  months  after  the  fatal  event,  perhaps 
even  making  several  attempts  to  keep  up  a  few  of  his  old  : 
acquaintance.  It  won’t  do,  however  ;  the  clothes  get 
worn — threadbare— slit — torn — patched — darned,  let  ink, 
thread,  and  judicious  arrangement  of  person,  dotheirbest. 
The  hat,  the  shoes,  and  the  gloves,  fail  first ;  he  then  be¬ 
gins  to  wear  a  suspicious  deal  of  whitey-brown  linen  in 
the  constitution  of  his  cravat.  Collars  fail.  Frills  re¬ 
tire.  The  vest  is  buttoned  ad  extremum^  or  even,  j»er- 
haps,  with  a  supplementary  pin  (a  pin  is  the  most  squalid 
object  in  nature  or  art)  at  top.  Still,  at  this  period,  he 
tries  to  carry  a  jaunty,  genteel  air  ;  he  has  not  yet  all  for¬ 
got  himself  to  rags.  But,  see,  the  buttons  begin  to  show 
something  like  new  moons  at  one  side  ;  these  moons  be¬ 
come  fall;  they  change ;  and  tbeii  the  button  is  only  a 
little  wisp  of  thread  and  rags,  deprived  of  all  power  of  re¬ 
tention  over  button-hole.  The  watch  has  long  been  gone 
to  supply  the  current  wants  of  the  day.  The  vest  by  and 
by  retires  from  business,  and  the  coat  is  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin.  About  this  period,  he  perhaps  appears  in  a  pair 
of  nankeen  trowsers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness 
of  the  weather,  he  tries  to  sport  in  an  easy,  genteel  fa¬ 
shion,  as  if  it  were  his  taste.  If  you  meet  him  at  this 
time,  and  enquire  how  he  is  getting  on  in  the  world,  he 
speaks  very  confidently  of  some  excellent  situation  he  has 
a  prospect  of,  which  will  make  him  better  than  ever ;  it 
is  perhaps  to  superintend  a  large  new  blacking-manufac¬ 
tory  which  is  to  be  set  up  at  Portobello,  and  for  which 
two  acres  of  stone  bottles,  ten  feet  deep,  have  already  been 
collected  from  servants  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ; 
quite  a  fiice  easy  business ;  nothing  to  do  but  collect  the 
orders  and  see  them  executed  ;  good  salary,  free  house, 
coal,  candle,  and  blacking ;  save  five  pounds  a-year  on  the 
article  of  blacking  alone.  Or  it  is  some  other  concern 
equally  full  of  the  cock>and-the-bull,  but  which  the  dis¬ 
ordered  mind  of  the  poor  unfortunate  is  evidently  rioting 
over  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  if  be  were  once  more 
what  he  had  been  in  his  better  days.  At  length — but 
not  perhaps  till  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed — he  be¬ 
comes  that  lamentable  picture  of  wretchedness  which  is 
his  ultimate  destiny  ;  a  mere  pile  of  clothes  without  pile 
— a  deplorable — a  victim. 

What  are  a  victim's  habits  ?  They  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  the  way  he  contrives 
to  keep  up  existence.  Victims  hang  much  about  taverns 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  a  decent  man 
from  Pennycuik,  with  the  honest  rustic  name  of  Walter 
Tait,  or  James  Gowdns,  migrates  to  the  Candlemaker 
How  or  the  Grassmarket,  and  sets  up  a  small  public 
house.  You  may  know  the  man  by  his  corduroy  spats, 
and  the  latchets  of  his  shoes  drawn  through  them  by  two 
pye-holes.  He  is  an  honest  man,  believing  every  body 
to  be  as  honest  as  himself.  Perhaps  he  has  some  anti¬ 
quated  and  prescribed  right  to  the  stance  of  a  hag-soo  at 
Pennycuik,  and  is  not  without  his  wishes  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  Parliament  House.  W^ell,  the  victims  soon 
scent  out  his  house  by  the  glare  of  his  new  sign — the  wo- 
vilas  re^m— and  upon  him  they  fall  tooth  and  nail. 
Partly  through  simplicity,  partly  by  having  his  feelings 
regarding  the  stance  of  the  hag-soo  well  tickled,  he  gives 
these  gentlemen  credit.  For  a  while  you  may  observe  a  < 
flocking  of  victims  towards  his  doorway,  as  clear  as  the 
gathering  of  clean  and  unclean  things  to  Noah’s  ark.  But  |  ^ 
it  is  not  altogether  a  case  of  deception.  Victims,  some-  I  i 
how  or  other,  occasionally  have  money.  True,  it  is  sel-  '  i 
dom  in  greater  sums  than  sixpence.  But  then  consi<ler  j  ' 
the  importance  of  sixpence  to  a  flo<’k  of  victims.  Such  a  ■  i 
sum,  judiciously  maiuiged,  may  get  the  whole  set  meat  | 
and  diiiik  for  a  day.  It  becomes  like  the  five  loaves  and  i 


j  two  fishes  amongst  the  five  thousand.  At  length,  when 
Walter  Tait  begins  to  find  his  barrels  run  dry,  with  little 
return  of  money  wherewithal  to  replenish  them,  and 
when  the  joint  influence  of  occasional  apparitions  of  six¬ 
pence,  and  the  stance  of  the  hay-soo  at  Pennycuik,  has 
no  longer  any  effect  upon  him,  why,  w’hat  is  to  be  done 
but  fly  to  some  other  individual,  equally  able  and  willing 
to  bleed  ? 

The  existence  of  a  victim  is  the  most  precarious  thing, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  world.  He  is  a  man  with  no  con¬ 
tinuing  dinner- place.  He  dines,  as  the  poor  old  Karl  of 

Findlater  used  to  say,  at  the  sign  of  the  ]\Iouth.  It  is  a  very 
strange  thing,  and  what  no  one  could  suppose  d  priori,  that 
the  necessitous  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  necessitous. 
People  of  this  sort  form  a  kind  of  community  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  more  kind  to  each  other  mutually  than 
any  other  particular  branch  of  the  juiblic.  Thus,  the 
little  that  any  one  has  is  apt  to  be  shared  by  a  great  many 
companions,  and  all  have  a  mouthful.  I'lie  necessitous 
are  also  very  much  the  dupes  of  the  necessitous  ;  they  are 
all,  as  it  were,  creatures  of  prey,  the  stronger  constantly 
eating  up  the  weaker.  Thus  a  victim  in  the  last  stage 
preys  upon  men  who  are  entering  the  set ;  and  all  prey 
more  or  less  upon  poor  tradesmen,  such  as  the  above  Wal¬ 
ter  Tait  or  James  Gowans,  who  are  only  liable  to  such 
a  spoliation  because  they  are  poor  and  anxious  for  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  known  a  victim,  for  instance,  who  bad 
long  passed  the  condition  of  being  jail-worthy,  live,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  a  man  who  had  just  begun  a  career 
of  victimization  by  being  thrown  into  jail.  This  crea¬ 
ture  was  content  to  be  a  kind  of  voluntary  prisoner,  for 
the  sake  of  sharing  the  victuals  and  bed  of  his  patron.  It 
would  astonish  any  man,  accustomed,  day  after  day,  to 
go  home  to  a  spread  table  at  a  regular  hour,  to  know  the 
strange  shifts  which  victims  have  to  make  in  order  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  hunger — how  much  is  done  by  raising  small  hard- 
wrung  subsidies  from  former  acquaintance — bow  much 
by  duping — bow  much  by  what  the  Scotch  people  very 
expressively  call  skcching^how  much  by  subdivision  of 
mites  among  the  wretches  themselves.  Your  victim  is 
often  witty,  can  sing  one  good  comic  song,  has  a  turn  for 
mimicry,  or  at  least,  an  amusing  smack  of  worldly  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  he  is  sometimes  so  lucky  as  to  fall  in  with 
patrons  little  above  himself  in  fortune,  but  still  having 
something  to  give,  who  afford  him  their  protection  on  ac¬ 
count  of  such  qualifications. 

As  a  picture  of  an  individual  victim,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — My  earliest  recollections  of  Mr  - ,  refer  to  his 

keeping  a  nursery  and  seed-shop  in  ;in  eastern  district  of 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  remarkably 
smart  active  man,  and,  as  I  particularly  remember,  could 
tie  up  little  parcels  of  seeds  with  an  almost  magical  de¬ 
gree  of  dispatch.  When  engaged  in  that  duty,  your  eye 
lost  sight  of  his  fingers  altogether,  as  you  cease  to  indivi¬ 
dualize  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  when  it  is  turned  with  great 
rapidity.  He  was  really  an  ingenious  tradesman.  1  re¬ 
member  his  inventing  a  curious  tall  engine,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  pair  of  scissors  at  top,  for  cutting  fruit  off  trees.  This 
he  sent  through  Prince’s  Street  every  day  with  one  of  his 
boys,  who  was  instructed  every  now  and  then  to  draw 
the  string,  so  as  to  make  the  scissors  close  as  sharply  as 
possible.  The  boy  would  watch  his  men — broad-skirteil 
men  with  top-boots— and,  gliding  in  before  them,  would 
make  the  thing  play  clip.  “  Boy,  boy,”  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  would  cry,  “  what’s  that  ?”  The  boy  would  ex¬ 
plain  ;  the  gentleman  would  be  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  cutting  down  any  particular  apple  he  chose  out  ot  a 
thickly  laden  and  unapproachable  tree  ;  and,  after  that,  no¬ 
thing  more  was  required  than  to  give  him  the  cju’d  ot  the 

shop.  Mr  - ,  however,  with  all  bis  cleverness,  was 

not  a  man  of  correct  or  temperate  conduct.  Above  all 
things,  he  used  to  indulge  in  meiddian  jmtations.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  his  sh(*p  there  was  a  tavern,  to  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  a  boy  every  day  for  a  tumbler  ot  spirits 
and  water,  which  the  wretch  was  carefully  enjoined  to 
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carry  under  his  apron.  One  day,  the  hoy  forgot  the  pre¬ 
caution,  and  carried  the  infamous  crystal  quite  exposed 
in  his  hand  across  the  open  and  crowded  street.  Mr 
- was  surveying  his  progress  both  in  going  and  re¬ 
turning  ;  and  wlieii  he  observed  him  coming  towards  the 
shop,  with  so  damnatory  a  proof  of  his  malpractices  hidd¬ 
en  forth  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  he  leaped  and  danced 
within  his  shop-window  like  an  infuriated  madman.  The 
poor  boy  came  in  quite  innocently,  little  wotting  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  or  the  reception  he  was  to  meet 
with,  when,  just  as  he  had  deposited  the  glass  upon  the 
counter,  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  his  master  stretched 
him  insensible  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  shop,  among  a 
parcel  of  seed-bags.  As  no  qualities  will  succeed  in  bu¬ 
siness  unless  perfectly  good  conduct  be  among  the  number, 

and,  above  all  things,  an  abstinence  from  tippling, - 

soon  became  a  victim.  After  he  first  took  to  the  bent,  to 
use  Rob  Roy’s  phrase,  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  two  or 
three  years.  At  length,  I  one  day  met  him  on  a  road  a 
little  way  out  of  town.  lie  wore  a  coat  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  and  which,  being  also  very  long  in  the  breast, 
according  to  a  fashion  which  obtained  about  the  year 
1813,  seemed  to  enclose  his  whole  trunk  from  neck  to 
groin.  With  the  usual  cataract  of  cravat,  he  wore  a  hat 
the  most  woe-begone,  the  most  dejected,  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  I  had  ever  seen.  Ilis  face  was  inflamed  and  agi¬ 
tated,  and  as  he  walked,  he  swung  out  his  arms  with  a; 
strange  emphatic  expression,  as  if  he  were  saying,  “  I  am 
d — d  ill  used,  but  I’ll  tell  it  to  the  world.”  Misery  had 
evidently  given  him  a  slight  craze,  as  it  almost  always 
does  when  it  overtakes  a  man  accustomed  in  earlj^  life  to 
better  things.  Some  time  afterwards  I  saw  him  a  little 
revivified  through  the  influence  of  a  nrw  second-hand  coat, 
and  he  seemed,  from  a  small  leathern  parcel  w’hich  he 
bore  under  his  arm,  to  be  engaged  in  some  small  agency. 
Rut  this  was  a  mere  flash  before  utter  expiration.  lie 
relapsed  to  the  Cowgate — to  rags — to  Avretchedness — to 
madness — immediately  after.  When  I  next  saw  him,  it 
was  in  that  street,  the  time  midnight.  He  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  a  stair,  more  like  a  heap  of  mud  than  a  man. 
A  maniac  curse,  uttered  as  I  stumbled  over  him,  was  the 

means  (►f  my  recognising  it  to  be - .  Heavenly  powers  ! 

I  thought,  is  this  what  you  dispense  in  your  supreme 
wisdom  as  the  punishment  of  venial  irregularities,  and 
as  the  means  of  preventing  others  from  their  indulgence 


When  bracken  fresh,  an*  gowans  sheen, 
Hae  clad  its  banks  an’  braes  with  green, 
Ye’d  think,  sae  pure’s  the  caller  air. 

The  verra  breath  o’  health  was  there ; 

That  stifling  Death  had  never  wrote 
His  name  upon  that  halesome  spot  ; 

Rut  that  a  birkie  young  an*  clever— 

Keep  doctors  aff— might  live  for  ever  ! 

Yet  man,  where’er  his  lot  is  cast. 

Aye  finds  the  kirkyard  mools  at  last; 

An’  even  Scotland’s  healthfu’  breast 
Hath  felt  the  poison  of  the  Pest, 

When  men,  frae  tower  an*  town  exiled. 
Fled  to  the  glens  and  mountains  wild. 

’Twas  in  that  un forgotten  day — 

Though  many  a  lang  year’s  pass’d  away — 
That  ane,  w'ho  had  hern  fair  an’  pure, 

Her  sorrows  bore  to  Lammermuir, 

An’  made  in  Wattie’s  Howe  her  hame, 

Sick  wi’  the  Pest,  an’  sad  wi’  shame  1 
She  lo’ed  that  spot,  for  it  had  been 
Baith  o’  her  joy  an’  woe  the  scene, 

Wi’  him  whom  she  might  ne’er  forgot — 
There  Last  they  parted,  first  they  met ; 

An’  ilka  tree  in  that  fair  grove 
Witness’d  some  passage  o’  their  love. 

*Twas  there  their  first  kind  looks  had  past, 
And  the  deep  oath  they  swore  at  last, 

Ry  a  clear  burnie’s  side  recited, 

Wi’  less  o’  form  than  feeling  plighted  ; 

Yet  they’d  hearts  fu’  o’  hopes  and  fears, 
An’  bendit  knees,  and  floods  o*  tears  : 
Whiles  ilk,  with  mail*  than  speakin’  look, 
Atween  them  held  the  Psalter-book, 

An’,  in  the  words  o’  David,  baith 

I'll  us  made  their  vows  for  life  an’  death  : 

‘‘  Oh,  God  !  give  ear  unto  my  cry. 

Unto  my  prayer  attend  ; 

From  the  utmost  corner  of  the  land 
My  cry  to  thee  I’ll  send. 

And  so  will  I  perpetually 
Sing  praise  unto  thy  name. 

That,  having  made  my  vows,  I  may 
Kach  day  perforni  the  same.” 


THE  UXBiESSIT  BAIRN’S  STANE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  LAMMERMUIR. 

the  Author  of^^  The  Chronicles  of  London  Ldridijr^''  c^c. 

That  word’s  owrc  true,  whilk  a’  maun  ken, 

“  Great  clerks  are  no  the  wisest  men 
Sin’  loons  o’  little  grace  or  lair 
Gae  blunderin’  on  and  start  the  hare, 

When  aft  lang-headit  duels  will  founder, 

An’  only  beat  the  hushes  round  her  : 

Tliis  truth  an  old  wife’s  Scottish  story, 

Raith  sad  an’  strange,  shall  ])lace  hefore  ye ; 

An’,  if  I’ve  no  its  power  diminish’d. 

Ye’ll  greet  an’  laugh  hefore  ’tis  finish’d. 

The  southern  countrie  doth  not  see, 

Gifford,  a  fairer  spot  than  thee ; 

Wi’  vales  an’  burnies  intersectit. 

Ah’  Lammermuir’s  auld  hills  protectit ; 

Where  travellers  aft  delighted  come 
3'o  view  the  place  where  Rlair  an’  Home 
Their  solemn  strains  sequester’d  made, 

In  Ravensdale’s  lone  hauntit  glade. 

There  flashes  to  the  summer  night 
Presmennan  lake  like  siller  bright. 

An’,  with  a  calm  an’  ceaseless  stray— 

I /ike  this  warld’s  siller — glides  away  ; 

Rut  when  the  morn  is  up  on  hie, 

And  lustie  3Iay  is  in  the  skie, 


Rut  as  frae  night  whan  morning  springs. 
An’  lights  again  all  earthly  things, 

\\  hate’er  look’d  gloomily  or  w*ae. 

Aye  glows  and  smiles  unto  the  day  ; 

F’en  sae  the  sorrows  o’  the  heart 
“  Like  shadows  come,  an’  so  depart.” 

O’  this  warld’s  wealth,  sic  little  store 
As  might  defend  their  cottage  door. 

The  youth  gaed  owre  the  sea  to  seek  ; 

The  lassie  sat  with  fadin’  cheek, 

An*  watch’d  the  gloomy  closin’  year, 

Wi’  mony  a  sad  misdouht  an’  fear  ; 

While  he,  in  some  mail*  joyfii’  spot, 

His  love  an’  troth  alike  forgot. 

Relieve  it,  they  whose  flatterin’  art 
First  wins,  then  wounds,  a  lassie’s  heart. 
Pass  not  throughout  their  span  o’  time 
Without  some  memory  o’  their  crime, 
Howe’er  they  slaister  up  their  sin. 

And  keep  a’  douce  their  breasts  within  ; 
Yet  Conscience  kens  fti’  weel  the  hour 
When  man  inaist  fears  an’  feels  his  power. 
And  shows  in  a’  that  meets  the  view 
Something  o’  her  whom  guile  o’erthrew. 
Thus,  even  in  a  distant  land. 

Young  Jeanie’s  spoiler  felt  his  band. 

An’  heard  his  mighty  voice  upbraid 
The  slighted  love,  an*  vow  unpaid  ; 
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Since  there  it  chanced  the<  false  one  knew 
0*1  Scotland's  kirk  a  faithfn*  few, 

Wha  did  their  fathers*  God  address 
In  that  far  distant  wilderness. 

An’  raised  their  songs  o*  Zion  high 
Wi*  auld  an*  simple  melody. 

In  whilk  unlook*d-far  solemn  strain, 

He  heard  his  broken  vow  again ; — 

**  Oh,  God  !  give  ear  unto  my  cry. 

Unto  my  prayer  attend  ; 

From  the  utmost  corner  of  the  land 
My  cry  to  thee  I’ll  send. 

And  so  will  I  perpetually 
Sing. praise  unto  thy  name, 

That,  having  made  my  vows,  I  may 
Each  day  perform  the  same.** 

He  started  like  the  awaken'd  deer. 

When  bugle>blast  sounds  loud  an*  near ; 

An’  as  that  stag  throws  out  amain 
His  limbs  o’er  heather,  wood,  an*  plain, 

Sae  did  young  Jeanie’s  spoiler  now, 

An*  hasted  him  to  Wattie’s  Howe  ; 

An*  there,  regardless  o'  the  pest. 

Strain'd  her  to  liis  repentant  breast. 

But  that  pure  Power,  whilk  baith  had  dared. 
For  baith  the  same  kind  weapon 'bai’ed,' 

And  ere  their  penitence  was  dry. 

Received  them  to  eternity  ! 

W’hilst  the  sad  issue  of  their  shame 
Sank  to  the  grave  ^without  a  name. 

That  this  is  false,  there’s  none  will' hold. 

Sic  tales  have  been  too  aften  told  ; 

An*  *tis  but  what  ilk  age  must  prove. 

While  men  deceive,- or  lassies  love. 

It  might  be  true  the  rest  maun  be, 

Nae  doubt,  a  bletherin'  village  lee. 

Yet  'tis  but  w.hat  was  tauld  to  me ; 

Yere  auld-warld  folks  believe  it  well. 

But  deil  a  bit  'I  know-’t  mysell. 

When  the  next  winter  nights  were  darkest, 
An’-ehill  November’s  storms  were  starkest ; 
When  neebors  met  where  yill  was  strongest. 

An*  drank  the  maist,  an’  sat  the  longest; 

When  hame ward  roads  seem'd  warst  and  drearest, 
An*  aye  the  sight  was  no  the  clearest,— 

^was  tauld — wi’  mony  a  stare  and  vow— 

That  ghaists  were  seen  in  Wattie’s  Howe ; 

A  wean  in  white,  wha  skirl'd  an*  greeted,  . 

Upon  an  auld  grey  knaggie  seated. 

Or  wildly  glided  frae  the  stane 
To  the  kirkyard,  an*  back  again ! 

Fu’  soon  was  brought  to  mind,  I  wot,. 

The  waesome  fale  o*  that  lone  spot,— 

For  when  a  place  is  evil  kenn'd,  it 
Would  pose  Auld  Hornie's  self  to  mend  it ; 

So  a*  believed,  baith  high  an’  low. 

The  Skreighing  Bairn  o*.  Wattie’s  Howe  ; 

And  wi*  a*  speed  a  scheme  was  made. 

To  hae  the  skirlin’  spirit  laid. 

First  sent  the  kirk  her  sons  to  look, 

Wha  blatterit  Latin  without  book. 

But  the  young  bogle  didna  mind  them. 

An*  they  took  aff  their  tails  behind  them. 

Then  came  a  stour  an*  true-blue  Whig, 

W  i*  sword  an*  word  frae  Both  well  Brig, 

An*  gave  the  ghaist  a  lecture  on’t, 

He  must  hae  gane,  had  preaching  done't; 

But  still  the  imp  right  firmly  sat  him. 

An*  only  graned  an*  greeted  at  him. 

A  Mass-priest,  an*  a  grave  auld. Jew, 

Tried  next,  and  gat  iiae  better  through : 


Belike  the  sprite  whom  they  were  seeking, 

Had  ne’er  yet  heard  sic  learned  speaking  ; 

In  gude  braid  Scotch  if  they’d  address’d  him, 
My  life  on’t,  they’d  hae  dispossess’d  him. 

At  length  there  cam  a  chield  o*  game, 

Patie  the  Packman  ca’d  by  name  ; 

A  randy  lad  whom  nought  could  daunt, 

No  just  a  deil,  an’  yet  no  saunt ; 

For  pedlars  aft  are  gipsy  scouts. 

Like  tinklers  an*  sic  rintherouts. 

An*,  wi*  black -fishers,  aften  be 

But  sticks  o*  that  same  crooked  tree — i 

O*.  whilk  Auld  Hornie's  self’s  the  root. 

While  skytes  an*  hempies  are  the  fruit. 

Patie  he  took  his  darkling  way 
Through  Wattie's  Howe  at  close  o’  day. 

But  night  frae  noon  not  then  he  knew, 

Amaist  blin*  drunk,  far  mair  than  fou  ; 

Wi*  staggering  strides  he  reel’d  alang. 

And  caroll’d  sic  a  skirling  sang. 

That  ghaist  or  deil  it  had  alarm’d. 

Had  he  a  lug  for  music  charm'd. 

Thus  merrily,  though  by  his  lane. 

The  Packman  reach'd  the  Hauntit  Stane, 

Where  the  sad  sprite  his  wonted  cry* 

Was  pouring  to  the  midnight. sky. 

The  fearless  Patie  made  a  stand,  > 

Then  stretch’d  abroad'  ane  groping  hand. 

And  cried,  as  though  some  mate  he  knew, 

“  Hech,  Wallydraigle  !  is  that  you  ? 

How's  a’  wi*  ye  the  day,  my  birkie  ? 

Did  e’er  ye  see  a  morn  sae  murkie  ?” 

He  spak,  the  ghaist  for  ever  fled,  « 

But  parting,?  seem’d  to  say,  or  said. 

It's  weel  for  baith  ye  spak  sae  stout. 

My  time  o*  wanderin'  now  is  out ; 

Sin*  Wallydraigle  is  my  name. 

I’ll  sleep  at  last  in  my  lang  hame  !” 

Sae  ends  my  story, — Wattie’s  Howe 
Has  neither  ghaist  nor  warlock  now  ; 

The  Unblessit  Bairn ie's  Stane  is  gone. 

An*  Time  has  Patie  trampled  on. 

But  he  grew  rich,  an*  thus  wad' teach, 

“  Gie  ilk  his  name,  use  ceevil  speech  ; 

For  gude  braid  Scotch  will  speed  you  weel, 

Wi*  saunt  or  sinner,  ghaist  or  deil !” 

WHACK,  AND  THE  WHACK  SYSTEM. 

Whack !  rowdy-dow  ! — Old  Ballad, 

The  introduction  of  the  expressive  vocable  vjhach  into 
the  critical  columns  of  the  Literary  Journal,  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  its  judicious  readers.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  the  nursery  reviewers, — “  This  ingenious 
and  admirable  phrase  has  supplied  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.”  A  sheet  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster's  Dictionary  has  been  cancelled  to  provide  for  its  in¬ 
sertion.  The  most  erudite  philologists  of  Northern  Ger¬ 
many  are  engaged  in  hot  discussion  touching  its  origin 
and  primitive  signification.  Good,  -  easy  men  !  to  the 
Sphynx  herself  they  must  turn  for  the  solution  of  the 
riddle.  In  these  unassuming  pages  they  will  discover 
the  presiding  power  of  a  spirit  of  tongues  far  more  poten¬ 
tial  than  that  which  inspired  Adelung. 

The  word  whack  has  been  traced  by  sundry  learned 
personages  to  the  Pali ;  by  others  not  less  gifted,  to  the 
Pelhavi.  Our  friend  Dr  Bowring  inclines  in  tavoui*  of 
a  Magyar  origin.  Another  friend  adduces  plausible  rea¬ 
sons  in  behalf  of  JJaut^AUemand^Ancirn,  A.  Silesian 
divine  avers  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the  Specula  Physico^ 
Mathematico^Historica  of  the  Father  Premonstratensis 
John  Zahn.  A  Spanish  wit,  famed  for, the  gravity  and 
celsitude  of  his  genius,  triumphantly  refei*8  to  the  Rab- 
bmical  Bihliotheque  of  Parioloccius,  as  the  virgin  deposi¬ 
tary  of  the  verbal  ireaBure;-  -To  these. illustrious  auth#- 
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rities  we  say,  Gentlemen,  you  arc  all  equally  right, 
for,  in  sooth,  you  are  all  completely  wrong.” 

Philosophy  deduces  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  such  dis¬ 
putations.  Here  .we  have  a  question  that  admits  of  the 
simplest  elucidation,  puzzling  some  of  the  longest  heads 
ill  Europe. 

Whack  is  the  child  of  a  British  printing-office.  A 
compositor,  we  believe  of  Milesian  parentage,  gave  birth 
to  it.  The  sons  of  green  lerrie  are  familiar  with  Paddy 
^Vhack,  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was  a  broad-shoul¬ 
dered, ,/icrrMm-scarMm,  never-care-a^curse  sort  of  monstro¬ 
sity.  By  an  easy  association,  Patricio’s  cognomen  was 
transferred  to  the  cumbrous  mass  of  metal  piled  together 
by  a  hard  bout’ at  the  composing-stick. 

Prom  the  printing-office,  whack  was  transferred  by 
some  stenograph ical  compositor  to  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Parliamentarian  reporter  who 
wendeth  his  way  from  St  Stephen’s  to  the  Strand,  or 
Printing-house-square,  burdened  with  the  massive  ora¬ 
tory  of  the  ‘‘  Collective  Wisdom,”  exiilteth  in  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  whack,  when,  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  points 
to  a  brace  of  columns  in  the  Morning  Chroniclr  ov  Times, 
as  the  product  of  notes  taken  in  the  short  period  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
title  of  ivhacker,  or  writer  of  whacks,  does  credit  to  the 
ParliiimentarA’  reporters.  To  attain  it,  is  the' condition 
of  their  bond — the  stamp  of  their  utility.  But  they  must 
beware  of  perpetuating  it  in  their  after-avocations.  They 
must  not  talk  whack,  like  HorjiceTwiss  or  I’oulett  Thom¬ 
son,  nor  publish  it,  like  divers  of  their  quondam  associates, 
whom  it  were  invidious  to  particularize. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  system  which  “  whack*'  has 
enabled  us  so  fully  to  characterize.  The  matured  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind  are  waxing  rather  scanty  of  late  ; 
and  literature,  pretending  to  permanency,  is  travelling 
down  a  plane  of  very  abrupt  inclination.  Opinions  vary 
as  to  the  cause  ;  we  place  the  saddle  nowhere.  Sufficient 
to  us  is  the  fact. 

The  bulkier  periodicals  are  vast  depots  of  whack.  In 
a  first-rate  magazine,  ten  masterly  pages,  like  the  articles 
by  Kit  o’  the  North,  will  float  a  whole  whack-berg.  The 
Quarterly  Reviews,  having  an  unrestricted  privilege  of 
coping  with  the  entire  range  of  solemn  stupidity,  perform 
their  revolutions  by  the-  sheer  dint  ‘of  the  vis  incrtice. 
Their  readers  are  much  to  be  pitied  ;  their  editors  more. 
The  Libraries  and  Annuals  must  Jilso  be  quoted  as 
imposing  registers  of  whackiana. 

Gentlemen  who  exchange  authorship  for  ivhackership 
are  not  without  their  plea.  The  former  is  a  pedestrian, 
the  Latter  a  cab-driving  trade.  The  magicians  of  the 
Row,  or  of  New  Burlington  Street,  order  a  work  from 
a  conscientious  slave  of  the  lamp.  They  demand,  within 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  the  biography  of  a  sage,  a  text¬ 
book  of  science,  an  historical  guide.  The  slave  demurs 
as  to  time  ;  is  cashiered,  and  a  whacker  substituted,  who 
works  the  work,  and  bears  away  the  glory. 

The  age  calls  itself  enquiring,  and  countenances  the 
traffic  ‘in'  printed  paper.  The  voracity  of  a  “reading 
public”  is  gratified^  as  the  undiscriminating  maw  of  the 
hog  is  appeased  by  the  swineherd.  Tn  the  estimation  of 
those  who  cater  for  it,  its  taste  is  like  that  of  the  Irish¬ 
man,  'who  was  indifferent  whether  his  whisky  were 
good ’'or  bad,  provided  it  made  him  drunk.  “  Give  us 
more  whack  !”  they  cried — 

“  It  will  be  all  one  an  hour  hence.” 

.*1 

Literature  in  England  is  as  poorly  remunerated  as 
science*  Its  endeavours  meet  with  few  grateful  distinc¬ 
tions  or  seasonable  aids.  The  intellect  of  the  country  is 
seldom  invited  to  join  the  national  councils,  or  to  pre«<ide 
at  official 'fturcaMr.  It  is  treateil  either  as  an  alien,  or  as 
a  beggar ;  it  is*  eithei*  neglected  or  pensioned.  For  a 
solitary.  Wordsworth,  enabled  humbly  to  walk  in  the 
verdant  shades  of  independent  privacy,  how  many  thick- 
skulled  dragoons  are  eoixmetted  into  legislators !  The 


hapless  mortal,  who,  struggling  with  the  “  res  angusfec,'^ 
is  impelled  by  a  resistless  vocation  to  letters,  and  would 
fain  bequeath  to  posterity  a  lofty  memorial  of  the  mind — 
must  e’en  content  himself  with  the  pristine  privations  of 
Grub  Street,  or  lower  his  aspirations,  and  perpetrate 
whack. 


FRAGMENTS— AN  INDIAN  BATTLE. 

Idg  S,  C,  Hall,  Editor  of  the  Amulet,'*  ^c, 

FROM  THE  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  AN  EYR- WITNESS, 

♦  *  '  *  *  *  * 

They  call’d  me  from  my  restless  bed, 

And  bade  me  rise  and  follow,  where, 

Over  a  human  victim,  dead, 

An  old  man  knelt,  and  call’d  it  prayer, 

I  shudder’d  when  he  bade  them  go — 

He  was  so  old — and  seek  the  foe. 

But  first  he  summon’d  them  around 
The  sacrifice,  that  bleeding  lay  ; 

And,  as  they  bent  npiui  the  ground. 

They  turn’d  towards  their  gods  to  pray. 

His  eye  was  red,  his  lips  w'ere  pale, 

He  flung  his  white  locks  to  the  gale. 

His  voice  was  like  the  dying  moan 
Of  one  who  hath  not  strength  to  groan  : — • 

There  was  not  one  of  them  all  could  brook  ' 

Calmly  that  old  man’s  withering' look. 

When  it  turn’d  from  the  starry  skies. 

To  read  who  the  next  day  lives  or  dies. 

♦  *  *  *  *  • 

*Twas  night — the  ambush’d  warriors  lay 
Crouch’d  near  a  path  their  foes  must  pass ; 

The  light  broke  slowly  o’er  them,  day 
Summon’d  the  mists  from  the  morass; 

And,  waving  through  the  murky  air, 

I  saw  the  eagle  plumage  there  ^ 

Already  dipt  in  blood — and  then, 

Through  the  mist,  shadowy  forms  of  men. 

They  paused— with  morn  the  blow  to  strike, 

As  twilight  changed  its  garb  of  grey — * 

They  paused — and  then,,  hyena-ltke, 

They  laugh’d,  and  they  rush’d  on  their  prey.  ^ 

They  met — like  the  wave  when  the  ocean  winds  roar. 
With  the  torrent  that  whirls  from  the  hill  to  the  shore  ; 
As  they  mingle  in  rage  when  the  tempest  is  high, 

And  the  crush  sends  the  splash  and  the  foam  to  the  sky. 


I  saw  an  old  man  fighting  there. 

And,  although  time  had  blanch’d  his  hair, 

His  arm  had  done  its  duty  well, 

From  very  feebleness  he  fell  ; 

The  clotted  blood  his  hand  had  spilt, 

Had  glued  it  to  the  weapon’s  hilt. 

His  foes  came  to  him,  arid  they  tore 

The  white  sc.'ilp  from  the  old  man’s  head  ; 
He  shriek’d  not,  but  unshrinking  bore. 

And  laugh’d  at  all'they  did  or  said. 

And  when  they  stretch’d  him  on  the  plain, 
Which  the  blood  slowly  oozed  to  stain, 

He  kept  the  stoic  virtue  still. 

In  his  extremity  of  ill. 

But  once  he  shrunk,  when  the  hot  sun 
Gleam’d  fiercely,  ere  the  day  was  done, 

And  came  o’er  his  skull  where  the  wound  was 
And  dried  the  blood  and  scorch’d  the  flesh 
And  then  he  raised  his  hand  to  tear 
His  locks,  as  if  they  still  were  there  ; 

But  the  nails  of  his  fingers  pierced  the  wound. 
And  his  head  sunk  dying  to  the  ground. 

The  pang  o’ercame  the  warrior’s  pride _ _ 

The  old  man  gnash’d  his  teeth,  and  died.  ,  ,  t 
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There  .was  a  chief  among  the,  dead, 

Whose  spirit  had  not  .tamely  fled—  .  , 

Eor  he  had  been  a  noble  foe, 

And  those  who  cursed  him,  deem’d  him  so. 
Through  his  deep  wounds  pour’d  many  a  Hood 
From  the  full  kream  that  flow’d  within, 

Till  I  beheld  the  warm  red  blood 
Ooze  gently  o’er  his  sable  skin. 

One  bended  knee  was  on  the  ground, 

Still  trembling  from  its  recent  wound. 

One  arm  hung  by  the  flesh  alone. 

And  he  gazed  on  it  but  not  to  groan  ; 

Ilis  armed  foes  stood  laughing  by 
To  watch  him — still  they  fear’d  him — die. 

He  had  no  weapon,  and  he  tore 
The  arm  that,  dripping  in  its  gore. 

Hung  cold  and  useless  by  his  side — 

And  even  then  their'rage  defied. 

A  weapon’d  warrior  aim’d  a  blow — 

From  the  earth  sprung  the  dying  foe  ; 

He  saw  revenge,  and  smiled  at  death. 

As  he  drew  in  his  fiarting  breath. 

To  rush,  ere  it  should  pass  away. 

And  die  at  least  beside  his  prey. 

When  to  the  ground  his  foe  was  thrown. 

He  shriek’d,  and  thrust  into  his  eye 
'J'he'rem riant  of  the  broken  bone, 

Then  by  his  side  laid  down  to  die. 

v  TO  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

By  Thomas  Atkinson, 

Hanker  of  midnight— vagrant  light — 
Aurora  of  the  darken’d. pole, 

Why  shoot’st  thou  here  in  fitful  flight, 

Why  thus  unfurl  thy  portent-scroll  ? 

Yet,  as  we  gaze  on  thee  to  see 
,The  future  pictured  as  of  old, 

Lo  !  thou  bhut’st  up  our  destiny 
In  many  a  quick  and  antic  fold  ! 

Say,  comest  thou  rushing  with  wild  wing. 

To  warn  us  of  some  pending  ill  ? 

FYr  still  belief  will  fondly  cling, 

.  V/hen  nought  remains  of  prophet-skill  ! 

Yes  o’er  the  peaceful  front  of  heaven 
IVlethinks  the  charging  squadrons  fly  ! 
l.ook  !  o’er  yon  steep  battalions  driven  !  ■ 
lUu'k  to  the. missiles  hurtling  by  ! 

’Tis  past  !  the  rustling  strife  is  o’er. 

But  ’thwart  the  broad  expanse  of  blue, 
Where  madly  flicker’d  light  before. 

Now  spreads  a  silent,  holy  hue. 

And,  folding  like  the  radiant  wings 
Of  the  adoring  Cherubim, 

I'hy  more  than  sapphire  lustre  flings 
On  earth  the  radiance  of  a  dream. 

.  Then  let  me,  as  our  fathers  did, 

,  .  ,  In  thee  behold  the  coming  time  ! 

The  future  may  not  all  be  hid — 

And  oracles  have  spoke  in  rhyme  ! 

When  the  brief  strife  of  Might  and  IIic.iit, 
The  last  that  will  be  here,  is  o’er, 

Then  Peace  and* Truth,  like  yon  calm  light, 
*  Shall  lend  to  earth  one  glory  more ! 

But  thou  wilt  pale  when  morning’s  ray 
Makes  bright  yon  wide  expanse  of  sky  ; 

,  Shall  these,  like  thee,  too  fade  away. 

And  all  their  light  and  lustre  die  ? 


They  perish  not !— Thou  melt’st  in  light,  / 

While  they  in  bliss  but  merge  away. 

Exhaled  in  all  that’s  pure  and  bright,  . 

As  thou  by  yonder  coming  day  ! 

Glasgow,  JJecernher  \2, 

STANZAS. 

JBy  Laurence  Macdonald. 

I  NEVER  more  on  aught  will  place  my  heart  ' 

That ’s  given  to  change,  or  subject  to  decay ; 

For  1  have  witness’d  friendship,  love,  depart 
As  if  they  were  the  trifles  of  a  day. 

For  every  breath  of  air  to  waft  away  ! 

A  moonshine  and  a  mockery,  all  a  name. 

Full  of  fallacious  hopes  that  lead  astray, 

The  veriest  fiction  of  distemper’d  dream, 

^lerc  floating  bubbles,  bursting  on  life’s  checker’d  stream. 

But  I  will  love  the  mountains  and  the  sky 
With  an  unearthly  and  increasing  love. 

And  all  those  far  and  fairy  lights  on  high. 

That  look  like  spirits  as  they  smile  above  ! 

Oh  !  that  my  soul  were  winged  like  the  dove. 

Or  that  my  life,  bright  star !  were  part  of  thee. 

That  I  might  in  thy  glorious  orbit  move, 

A  thing  of  light,  unprison’d,  pure,  and  free. 

Spread  like  thy  rays  o’er  nature’s  realm — eternity  ! 

Not  that  the  world  and  I  are  friends  or  foes — . 

I  never  sought  its  love,  deserved  its  hate. 

Nor  have  I  mingled  in  its  marts  and  shows ; 

My  stars  I  blame  not,  nor  accuse  my  fate, 

Nor  triumph  has  been  mine,  nor  yet  defeat ; 

I  war  with  none,  but  court  a  quiet  repose. 

And  love  the  IMuse’s  haunts,  the  bard’s  retreat, 

And  wander  out  alone  at  evening’s  close. 

When  all  of  life  into  intenser  feeling  grows  ! 

And  though,  at  times,  my  vision  doth  survey 
Life’s  ever-troubled  sea  and  cloudy  sky. 

With  mankind’s  many  crimes  in  dread  array. 

And  he  himself  pursued  by  hell-hound’s  cry, 

Then  toss’d  away  to  flames  that  never  die, — 

I  have  no  trembling  fear  of  aught,  of  all 
That  in  so  dark  a  picture  meets  the  eye ; 

There ’s  yet  some  lovely  spots  upon  this  ball 
Tliat  have  not  known  the  withering  blight  of  man’s  first 
fall. 

A  nd  there  be  here  some  stainless  beings  too, 

Gemming  the  wilds  of  nature,  like  yon  star, 

All  lovely,  pure,  and  pale,  amid  the  blue 
Deep  wilderness  of  heaven,  dwelling  afar 
In  virgin  loveliness.  Oh!  but  ye  are, 
p]ach  in  your  sphere,  divinities  of  light. 

Ruling  men’s  destinies :  ye  make  or  mar 
Our  fortunes  ;  yes  !  and  I  have  felt  your  might, 

Lhitil  my  soul  half  wish’d  ye  were  not  all  so  bright ! 

THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

HegenVs  Park,  London ^ 
Monday,  Pec.  20th,  1830. 

As  we  happen  to  know  that  the. managers  of  Covent 
Ganlen  long  considered.it  an  event  rather  to  be  wished 
for  than  expected,  that  Miss  Baton’s  place,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Cinderella,  and  the  singer  of  Rossini’s  La 
Cenerentola”  music, .  would,  speedily,  if  ever,  be.  ade¬ 
quately  supplied,  the  very  unqualified  success  of  their  fair 
c/tZn//un/c,.Mis8  Inverarity,  in  that  truly  difficult  part,  is 
a  matter  of  no  slight  congratulation,  as  regards  either  the 
interests  of  the  theatre,  or  the  gratification  of  the  public. 
As  the  attempt. was  arduous,  however,  so  the  succ4isshas 
been  most  complete  ;  and  with  the  requisite  allowances 
for  the  nervous  trepidation  of  a  Jii\st  appearance,  certainly 
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her  first  in  London,  her  perforiimnce  as  a  singer  was  the 
best  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness  for  many 
years  past ;  as  an  actress,  it  was  more  than  promising ; 
and  we  are  so  fully  borne  out  in  our  very  favourable 
opinion  by  two  unusually  crowded  audiences,  that  there 
can  be  little  hazard  in  predicting  Miss  In  veracity’s  rapid 
adv.Tiices  to  the  highest  honours  of  her  profession.  When 
to  this,  we  add  that  she  is  young,  graceful,  and  good- 
looking,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  in  her  favour, 
and  it  would  be  manifest  injustice  to  her  to  say  less.  The 
character  ot  the  Prince  was  }dayed  for  a  first  time  by  Mr 
Wilson,  who  certainly  never  either  played  or  sung  so  well 
before  ;  and,  represented  as  the  whole  opera  now  is,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  its  revival  fully  rivalling  its  original 
popularity.  “  The  Omnibus”  nightly  continues  to  “  send 
the  hearers  lawjJdiuj  to  their  beds  and  iMiss  Kemble’s 
Jjadff  Townlvy  and  Calista;  with  a  new  Altanumt,  Mr 
G.  Ben  net,  vice  Mr  Parry,  have  filled  the  house  each 
evening  of  her  performance. 

Mr  Macready’s  adaptation,  or  rather,  we  believe,  his 
compression,  of  Lord  Byron’s  “  Werner,”  was  at  length 
produced  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Drury  Lane,  with  the 
most  triumphant  success,-— the  three  leading  characters 
of  Siegeudorf,  alias  Werner,  Ulric,  and  Gabor,  being  all 
admirably  sustained  by  Macra<ly,  Wallack,  and  Cooper ; 
who,  in  the  last  act  particularly,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
murderer  of  Stralenheim,  were  most  powerfully  effective, 
and  amply  atoned  for  the  notorious  defects  of  the  tragedy 
as  an  acting  drama,  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  repetition  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheering  of  a  very  full  house  ;  and,  while  thus  supported, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  its  continued  popularity  ;  on  which 
deserved  success  we  very  sincerely  congratulate  the  mana¬ 
gers _ As  Mr  IMorton  commenced  his  career  of  dramatic 

authorship  by  writing  farces,  so  it  would  appear  he  now 
means  to  close  it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  after  having 
ascended  from  two  acts  to  three,  and  then  from  three  to 
five,  he  has  since  descended  again  to  two,  and  at  last  to 
one  ! — the  “  anecdote,”  as  he  terms  it,  of  “  A  King’s  Fire¬ 
side,”  being  an  extremely  slight  translation  from  the 
French,  by  the  author  of  “  A  Cure  for  the  Ileartach” 
and  “  Speed  the  Plough.”  Farren,  as  Henri  Quatre, 
dressed  the  character,  as  he  invariably  does  every  charac¬ 
ter,  most  minutely  accurate,  though  we  cannot  greatly 
eulogise  his  acting,  which  certainly  was  not  so.  Prince 
Ijouift  was  played  passriblement  bien  by  Mrs  Waylett,  and 
two  juvenile  hopes  of  the  family,  Gaston  and  Hen^ 
rietta,  by  IMisses  Poole  and  M.  A.  Marshall,  who  were 
incontestably  the  best  actors  in  the  piece.  The  plot  of 
this  petit  drama  turns  on  the  French  custom  of  drawing 
a  bean  out  of  a  plumcake  on  New-Year’s  day,  the  fortunate 
holder  of  which  becomes  king  for  the  next  hour,  during 
which  sixty  minutes’ sovereignty,  Zoaw,  who  is  the  lucky  | 
holder  of  this  regal  distinction,  conducts  himself  right 
royally  in  two  rather  difficult  dilemmas,  and  the  piece 
concludes  with  the  clock  striking  the  termination  of  his 
reign.  “  Henri  en  Famille”  may  possibly  have  been  popu¬ 
lar,  but  we  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  it  very  great  longe¬ 
vity  here ;  since  its  writing,  acting,  and  reception,  all 
partook  of  that  mediocrity  which  is  acceptable  to  neither 
“  gods,  men,  nor  columns.”  As  a  hint  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  know  better,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  common  word  Dauphin,  by  all  the 
characters,  was  as  un- French-like  as  the  most  confirmed 
Cockneyism  could  make  it ;  and  that  calling  the  young 
prince  Mister  Louis  !  was  certainly  any  thing  but  selon 
la  r^gle  at  Fontainbleau  /  On  Thursday  evening.  Lord 
Glerigall’s  “  Follies  of  Fashion”  was  played  to  the  worst— 

“  and  that’s  a  bad  word” — the  very  woi'st  house  of  the 
season  ;  though  the  new  farces  of  “  Turning  the  Tables,” 
and  “  The  Jenkinses,”  made  some  amends,  by  attracting  a 
tolerable  half-price. 

And  now,  enlightened  readers  of  this  best  of  all  possible 
periodicals,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  we  must 
crave  your  kind  attention  to  a  very  few  words  on  a  subject  | 


which,  though  characterized  by  our  defunct  Right  Hon. 
friend.  Lord  Byron,  as  one  on  “  which  all  men  are  fluent, 
and  few  agreeable— .sr//*,*”  yet  would  our  personal  fair  fame 
I  be  s(»  perilled  by  our  own  silence,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
bl  eak  through  all  the  trammels  of  our  modesty,  and  thus 
defend  ourselves.  There  is,  as  to  our  annoyance  we  have 
indeed  long  seen,  placarded  on  old  walls,  a  certain  doer  of 
doggerel  for  minor  theatres  about  town,  ycleped  Mister  C- 
A.  Somerset,  and  veryjudiciously  designated  by  our  learned 
colleague,  “  Old  Cerberus,”  as  ‘‘ a  blockhead,”  for  whom, 
from  the  similarity  of  our  names.  We,  alas  !  have  been,, 
I  and  perchance  may  again  be,  mistaken.  Tendering  our 
I  spoth*ss  reputation,  therefore,  far  too  highly  to  run  the 
slightest  risk  of  being  even  suspected  to  have  any  connexion 
with  an  individual,  of  whom  we  in  reality  know  nothing 
beyond  what  we  have  told  ;  thus  publicly  do  we  disown  all 
relationship  with  the  disfigurer  of  Ducrow’s  classical 
dramas;  and,  to  leave  the  world  without  an  excuse  foi’  ever 
again  imagining  that  we  two  are  one,  our  future  critical 
lucubrations  will  invariably  be  signed  at  full  length, 

Ipcrcgvinc  Sonrcvsfct. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday,  20th  December* 
Professor  Russell  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professors  Hope,  Duncan,  Graham,  Alison, 
Christison ;  Drs  Short,  1).  B.  Reid,  Gordon ;  Messrs 
Robinson,  Allan,  Wishart,  Walker,  Arnott. 

Dr  Duncan  read  a  ])aper  on  Mudar,  and  the  remarkable 
properties  of  i(s  active  principle  Mudarine,  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  by  experiments  performed  before  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr  Stein  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the 
improved  method  of  distilling,  by  exposing  the  mash,  in 
shomers,  to  the  action  of  steam.  The  essay  was  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  beautifully  executed  iliagrams. 


THE  ETTRICK  SIIEPH ERD— HI MSELF— lliS 
rORTKAlT— AND  HIS  aONUS 

Bard  of  the  wilderness, 

Blythesome  and  cumlierless. 

Sweet  be  thy  mail  a  o’er  moorland  and  lea  ? 

We  never  write  descrijdions  of  peojde.  All  personal 
sketches  of  eminent  living  persons  are  batl.  They  are  either 
not  honest,  and  coiiserpiently  not  worth  a  farthing  ;  or  they 
are  honest,  and  consequently  impertinent.  None  but  an 
inferior  mind  ever  thinks  of  publishing  to  the  world  a  lite¬ 
rary  portrait  of  a  literary  friend.  He  who  does  so,  is  com¬ 
monly  actuated  either  by  self-interest  or  vanity,  or  both 
self-interest,  that  he  may  make  money  by  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  and  vanity,  that  he  may  prove  himself  to  be  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  one  to  whom  the  world  looks  up. 
From  the  indulgence  of  such  motives  notliing  good  can  be 
expected.  The  man  truly  capable  <d’  appreciating  the  genius 
of  another,  is  the  last  man  capable  of  chronicling,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  moh,  all  the  petty  peculiarities  of  charac¬ 
ter  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  observe. 

Nevertheless,  the  anxiety  which  prevails  to  know  as  much 
as  can  be  learned  concerning  the  habits  and  manners  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  made  their  minds  familiar  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  their  works,  is  not  only  natural,  but  praise¬ 
worthy.  It  evinces  the  sympathy  we  feel  fiir  them,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  power  they  possess  over  us.  Towards  none  is 
this  symjuithy  more  strongly  experienced  than  towards 
those  whose  compositions  address  themselves  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  our  national  and  patriotic  assoifiations.  Such  com¬ 
positions  consist,  as  it  were,  of  a  series  of  rallying  points,  on 
which  we  know  that  we  are  all  agreed.  This  remark  ap¬ 
plies  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  songs.  The  anderit  sage 
thought  ballads  more  influential  than  laws  ;  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  They  gather  us  together,  inspire  us  with 
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the  same  emotions,  and  link  themselves  with  all  our  associa¬ 
tions  of  home  and  country.  The  popular  song-writer,  there¬ 
fore,  has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  loved  and  respected. 
Who  lives  so  much  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
as  Uol>ert  Burns?  He  is  gone,  and  his  place  is  not  yet  alto¬ 
gether  supplied  ;  but  one  man  has  made  a  near  approxima¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  that  man  is  James  Hogg. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Mr  Hogg  has  had  numerous 
difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  lived  after  Burns,  and  the 
danger  he  for  some  time  ran  of  being  confounded  with  the 
common  herd  of  vulgar  poetasters,  whom  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  “  Tam  O’Shanter**  called  into  existence.  For  a 
period  the  country  was  quite  saturated  with  self-taught 
poets,  and  every  lady  who  gave  a  soirdc,  was  miserable 
unless  she  could  introduce  her  friends  to  some  rural 
lion,  whose  roar  was  very  soon  discovered  to  he  little 
better  than  a  bray,  and  who  was  therefore  speedily  sent 
back  in  disgrace  to  “  snuff  the  caller  air”  at  the  tail  of 
bis  plough.  A  few  clever  persons  began  to  see  the  absurdi¬ 
ty  of  all  this  pretended  patronage  of  low-born  genius,  and 
from  one  extreme  they  passed  suddenly  to  another,  deny¬ 
ing  very  flatly  that  there  was  ever  any  such  thing  as  a 
bard  of  Nature’s  own  making.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  had 
to  bear  much  silent  obloquy  of  this  kind.  Well-educated 
critics  bent  their  brows  and  past  him  by  in  silence ;  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  looked  at  his  mountain  plaid,  his  blue  bonnet,  and 
his  thick-soled  shoes,  and  jironounced  him  vu^^ar.  But 
the  Shepherd  quailed  not  before  the  critic’s  frown,  nor  doffed 
he  his  blue  bonnet  because  a  titled  combination  of  legs  and 
arms  liked  not  to  see  it  betwixt  the  wind  and  hisnobility.  He 
sang  his  songs  to  his  own  hills ;  and  whether  they  were 
good  or  whether  they  were  bad,  he  cared  not.  They  sparkled 
up  from  his  own  soul,  and  came  spontaneously  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  like  foam-bells  in  a  fountain.  Some  of  them  j  assed 
away  into  thin  air,  and  wei’e  forgotten,  even  as  are  the 
carols  of  the  lark  in  the  sky  of  summer  ;  but  many  of  them 
remained,  and  one  hy  one  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 
and  now  they  are  sung  fir  and  wide, — on  our  streets  and 
in  our  cottages, — at  the  social  board,  and  by  the  peasant 
girl  as  she  winds  down  the  glen  in  the  joyousness  of  her 
own  inno<'ent  heart. 

Several  very  judicious  and  excellent  people  have  said  to 
lis;  — “  You  would  surely  never  compare  Hogg  with 
Burns?”  We  have  replied,  that  comparisons  are  odious, 
but  that  if  Hogg  be  not  the  successor  of  Burns,  he  has  no 
successor  living,  and  that  if  he  has  not  wi'itten  many  strains 
worthy  of  Burns,  we  are  no  judges  of  song- writing.  This 
matter  may  be  brought  to  the  test  very  soon.  The  Sheji- 
herd  is  about  to  publish  a  selection  of  all  his  best  songs,  and 
we  shall  see  whether  the  book  be  not  entirely  successful. 
He  has  written  about  five  hundred  songs  altogether,  but 
the  work  he  is  bringing  out  will  contain  only  about 
one  hundred  and  forty.  To  most  of  the  songs  he  has 
prefixed  short  introductions,  written  with  great  naivete, 
and  not  a  little  humour,  and  particularly  valuable,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  the  real  character  of  the  author.  The  songs 
themselvt^s,  though  their  leading  features  be  entirely  Scot¬ 
tish,  are  of  all  sorts, — grave,  gay,  pathetic,  comic,  patriotic, 
and  amatory.  Of  course,  they  are  unequal;  but  many  of 
them  are  admirable,  full  of  genius,  and  moist  with  the 
natural  dews  of  poesy.  They  will  establish  Mr  Hogg's 
title  to  a  lasting  popularity,  for  they  prove  that,  whatsoever 
the  cxivering  of  his  outward  man,  there  beats  within  a  heart 
delicately  susceptible  to  mjiny  of  the  finer  impulses  of  the 
external  world,  and  capable  of  seeing  those  sights,  hearing 
those  sounds,  and  tasting  those  delights,  which  only  the 
nicer  senses  of  a  poet  can  enjoy. 

Interested,  then,  as  all  admirers  of  native  genius  must 
be,  in  our  Ettrick  Shepherd,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
receive  with  pleasure  the  spirited  likeness  of  him  which  we 
this  day  publish,  excellently  engraved  by  his  old  friend,  * 
William  Archibald,  after  the  admirable  i>urtrait  of  him 
painted  at  our  re<iuest  by  the  first  Scottish  porti*ait-painter 


living — John  Watson  Gordon.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  true 
and  life-like  representation  of  James  Hogg — liill  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  spirit.  There  he  sits  before  us,  with  his  plain,  but 
manly,  and  not  unexpressive  features,  ample  brow,  and  strong 
wiry  hair,  with  its  natural  swirl,  once  dark,  but  now  grey, 
yet  still  bushy  and  vigorous.  There  he  sits,  not  altogether 
unlike  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  an  eye  in  which  lurks  the 
same  suppressed  humour,  and  a  mouth  which,  though  not 
regularly  beautiful,  evidently  looks  as  if  it  were  made  to 
say  good  things.  There  he  sits,  with  his  border  ])laid 
about  him,  n  editatirig  perhaps  some  border  ditty,  which  we 
may  yet  hear  him  sing  before  the  Christmas  days  are  over, 
when  his  eye  will  sparkle  into  light,  and  his  hand  will 
strike  upon  the  table,  until  all  the  glasses  dance.  Well, 
there  he  sits — seded  sedef,  crtermimque  sedehii  ; — he  looks 
what  he  is — the  Master-shepherd  of  Scotland, — a  poet,  now 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  healthy  in  body,  and  lively  in  imagina¬ 
tion  «is  ever.  Could  there  be  anymore  appropriate  frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Literary  Journal  than 
the  portrait  of  one  who  has  been,  from  first  to  last,  one  of 
its  most  constant,  efficient,  and  esteemed  contributors? 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


There  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  Edinburgh,  **  Ane  rychte 
queire  and  mervoullous  buik,  compilit  be  Maister  Hougge.” 

Allan  Cunningham  has  nearly  finished  his  Lives  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  which  will  appear  soon. 

We  understand  that  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  Number  of 
the  Westminster  Review  will  be  pretty  nearly  as  follows  ; — 1.  Defen¬ 
sive  Force  of  a  People — Organization  of  a  National  Guard — 2.  South 
Sea  Islanders — 3.  Hannibal’s  crossing  the  Alps — 1.  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary— 5.  China  Trade— 6.  Character  of  George  IV.— 7.  Scottish 
Reform — 8.  Heiress  of  Bruges — 9.  Maxwell — 10.  Belgium  Revolution 
— 11.  Cobbett’s  Italy — li’.  Bruce’s  Travels — 15.  Machinery  Breaking, 
and  State  of  the  Country — H.  Tennyson’s  Poems — 15.  Wellington’s 
Fall— IG.  State  of  Europe.  The  No.  is  to  be  published  in  January, 
and  the  Westminster  has  the  merit  of  in  general  keeping  its  day. 

We  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy, 
edited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

A  narrative,  entitled  An  Only  Son,  by  William  Kennedy,  whose  tale 
called  My  Early  Days,  has  been  so  popular,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Thomas  Stephen  has  in  the  press  a  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  till  the 
year  1617* 

Our  Study  Table. — As  we  have  benevolently  abstained  from  any 
reviews  of  new  works  to-day,  we  think  it  right  merely  to  mention  the 
books  w  hich  have  been  laid  on  our  table  this  week,  most  of  which  we 
shall  notice  more  fully  hereafter.  There  are  he  Keepsake  Francais, 
and  the  Talisman,  two  elegant  Annuals,  with  the  same  plates  in 
each,  but  the  contents  of  the  one  have  been  contributed  by  living 
French  authors  of  eminence,  while  those  of  the  other  are  selected 
from  the  popular  fugitive  literature  of  England  ; — Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
new  series  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  being  stories  from  the  history 
of  France,  in  three  neatly  embellished  little  volumes,  well  suited  for 
a  Christmas  present; — Grant’s  Beauties  of  Modern  British  Poetry, 
as  elegant  a  book  as  any  of  the  Annuals,  and  reflecting  much  credit 
on  the  provincial  press  of  Aberdeen ;— Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials, 
Part  VIII.,  a  highly  useful  work  now  drawing  towards  a  close,  as  the 
next  Part  is  to  be  the  last ; — The  Pulpit,  vol.  XV.,  a  good  selection  of 
some  of  the  best  sermons  of  living  divines,  not  to  be  met  with  any¬ 
where  else  ; — The  EmperoPs  Rout,  a  kind  of  Butterfly’s  Ball,  inge¬ 
niously  illustrated  with  coloured  plates; — Odd  Sketches,  by  William 
Anderson,  a  little  work  of  very  respectable  pretensions.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  others,  await  our  more  detailed  verdict. 

Chit-Chat  from  Edinburgh.— Our  gaieties  have  now  pretty 
fairly  commenced.  Christmas  and  New-year’s  day  parties  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  we  have  ourselves,  for  some  evenings  past,  been 
sorely  tormented  with  tw'o  species  of  devils— printers’  devils  and  de¬ 
villed  turkeys,  both  good  in  their  way. — Our  public  Assemblies  are 
to  commence  early  in  January ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  circuni. 
stance  of  there  being  now  a  Queen’s  Assembly,  will  give  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  fillip. — Music  is  also  progressing  among  us.  The  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Harmonists’  Society  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
a  number  of  beautiful  songs  and  glees  were  sung. —  Mr  Vaniewicz 
announces  two  morning  concerts  of  instrumental  music,  on  the  2iM 
and  iiJth  of  January  next,  which  will  no  doubt  be  well  attended. 
And  in  the  second  week  of  January,  we  learn  that  Nicholson,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  flute  player,  and  Madame  Stockhausen,  are  to  give  several 
concerts,  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  Stock¬ 
hausen  made  so  great  an  impression  when  she  was  last  here,  that 
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her  songs  were  constantly  on  the  counters  of  the  music  shops  for 
two  months  afterwards. — Teachers  of  elocution,  it  would  appear,  are 
multiplying  among  us.  Besides  Knowles  and  Jones,  there  are  Ro¬ 
berts,  M‘Donald,  and  Russell.  The  two  last  gentlemen  gave  lectures 
and  recitations  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms  this  week.  Knowles  has  gone  to 
lecture  to  his  friends  in  Belfast  during  the  holydays. — On  Thursday 
last  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  took  place  in 
the  Hopetoun  Rooms.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and  many  of  the 
Professors  were  present  as  guests.  The  evening  passed  over  exceeding¬ 
ly  pleasantly.— Some  more  of  the  old  crown  jewels  of  Scotland  have 
bsen  added  to  the  Regalia  now  in  the  Castle.  They  were  sent  down 
from  London  by  the  King,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Adam  Fergusson 
—  Martin’s  large  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  is  on  its  way  to 
Edinburgh,  and  is  to  be  exhibited,  we  believe,  in  the  Calton  Con¬ 
vening  Room.— Macdonald  has  finished  his  bust  of  Professor  Wilson, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  he  has  yet  executed.  He  is  about 
to  visit  Abbotsford  for  the  purpose  of  ta  king  a  bust  of  Sir  W  alter 
Scott,  and  we  understand  that  the  Lord  Advocate  is  also  to  sit  to 
him. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  St  Luke’s  Club  takes  place  next 
Tuesday,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  numerously  attended.— While 
on  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  proper  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  three  Chinese  pagodas,  which  the  three  rival  tea- 
shops  have  erected  over  their  doors  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Each 
is  larger  and  more  showy  than  the  other,  and  the  one  last  put  up 
would  bury  fifty  people  in  its  ruins  were  it  to  fall. — The  Ettrick 
Shepherd  is  at  present  in  town,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  super¬ 
intending  the  publication  of  his  songs.  Mr  James,  the  author  of 
“  Datnley,”  &c.,  is  also  residing  in  Edinburgh. 

Chit-Chat  from  Paris,  Dec.  17* — In  consequence  of  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Saxe-Weimar  of  the  oUth  November,  considerable  an¬ 
xiety  was  manifested  in  the  literary  circles  here,  from  its  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the  celebrated  poet  Goethe ;  but  the 
accounts  two  days  later  describe  him  again  as  in  a  convalescent  state. 
—There  are  two  subjects  that  engross  the  whole  of  Paris  at  present, 
and  furnish  abundant  matter  of  discussion  to  all  the  petit  maitres  of 
he  Cafe’s  and  gardens— the  trial  of  the  ex-Ministers,  and  the  death 
of  Benjamin  Constant ;  and  w  ould  it  be  credited — yet  such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Parisians — that  the  latter  occurrence  engages  far  more 
attention  than  the  former  ?  The  last  words  of  Constant  were  what 
few  revolutionary  heroes  can  boast  of.  “  After  twelve  years  of  a  popu¬ 
larity  justly  acquired, — yes,  I  can  say  justly  acquired,”  and  he  died 
pronouncing  acquired,  without  being  able  to  finish  his  sentence.  M. 
Gois,  a  celebrated  modelist,  has  taken  a  cast  from  his  face,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Parisians  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
in  furtherance  of  which  a  subscription  has  been  opened  at  the  office 
of  the  Temps  newspaper.  He  was  buried  on  Monday,  and,  to  use  a 
Parisian  phrase,  “  tout  Paris  y  a  assisie.'"  At  the  grave,  Lafayette 
pronounced  an  oration  over  his  body,  calling  to  mind  his  virtues, 
his  struggles  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  the  scenes  he  had  par¬ 
taken  of,  and  especially  those  of  July.  After  him  there  was  a  Pole,  in 
the  national  uniform,  of  the  unpronounceable  name  of  Czapseki,  who 
addressed  the  people,  and  finally  the  president,  **  des  amis  dupeuplct' 
when  the  crowd  dispersed  quietly,  and,  from  the  remarks  we  heard, 
as  we  mixed  among  them,  we  know  that  the  scene  has  not  been  lost 
upon  them. — The  publication  of  the  **  Memoir es  de  M»  de  Maubjeuilt' 
which  has  been  so  much  retarded  on  account  of  the  measures  of  the 
old  court,  will  shortly  appear.— A  work  is  advertised  to  be  out  in  a 
few  days,  under  the  title  of  “  Procesdes  Minhtres  Ani;lais  accuses  de 
haute  trakisout  et  traduit  devant  les  Parlemcnts," — The  address  from 
tJie  students  of  Glasgow  to  the  students  of  law  and  medicine,  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  union  to  the  students  by  the  dean  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  rapturous  applause :  it  has  been  translated,  and 
copied.into  all  the  newspapers. — The  drama  of  “  Xapoteoid*  con¬ 
tinues  to  draw  great  crowds  to  the  Porte  St  Martin  ;  its  increasing 
popularity  is  no  trifling  proof  of  the  respect  still  paid  to  Napoleon’s 
memory,  and  the  interest  the  nation  takes  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  Emperor. — Joutlery  eommenced  his  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Sorbonne,  before  a  nu¬ 
merous  assembly. — On  Sunday  last,  w’e  had  at  the  Theatre  Vrancais 
the  first  representation  of  “  Don  Carlos,  on  ITnquisition,''  a  tragedy, 
in  five  acts :  it  was  well  received,  except  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  where  some  scenes  of  torture  disgusted  the  public — but,  with  a 
few  alterations,  it  will  have  a  very  good  run. 

Chit-Chat  from  Aijeruefn. — Mrs^Black well’s  prize  for  the  best 
Essay  on  “  The  Relation  between  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism, andlthe  consequences  deducible  from  these  relations,”  has  I 
been  gained  by  William  Dyce,  Esq.,  A.M.,  arising  young  Edinburgh 
artist,  and  son  to  Dr  Dyce,  physician  in  Aberdeen. — The.first  meeting 
of  the  Aberdeen  Society  for  promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of  the 
Reformation,  was  held  in  the  East  Church,  on  Thursday  the  9th  inst., 
when  Captain  Gordon,  R.N.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Armstrong,  were  pre¬ 
sent,  as  a  deputation  from  the  British  Reformation  Society,  and  de¬ 
tailed  the  progress  of  the  parent  institution’s  proceedings  in  Ireland. 
The  Society  afterwards  held  public  meetings  |in  Trinity  Chapel  of 
Ease,  Ship-row,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Roman  Catholic  doc¬ 
trines  and  the  rule  of  faith,  to  defend  which  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  laymen  of  respectability  were  invited.  None,  however, 
ari)€arcd.^The  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess  every  day.— The  Aber- 


1  deen  press,  besides  a  number  of  anti  and  pro  Popery  pamphlets,  has 
I  lately  produced  the  following  publications,  viz. : — 1st,  A  new  edition 
;  of  a  Description  of  the  Chanonry,  Cathedral,  and  King’s  College  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  in  the  years  1721-5,  by  William  Orem,  Town  Clerk 
of  Old  Aberdeen.  2d,  The  sixth  edition  of  a  Correspondence  b'^** 
tween  Dr  James  Kidd,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (minister  of  Gil- 
comston  Chapel  of  Ease,  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,)  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Fraser,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  (at  present  lecturing  in  St  Peter’s  Chajiel,  Aber¬ 
deen,)  concerning  a  public  discussion  of  those  points  of  doctrine  re- 
specting  which  Protestants  and  Romanists  are  at  issue.  3d,  The 
I  Widow  and  her  Son,  a  borough  tale  of  1782,  in  four  cantos,  by  John 
Milne.  -Ith,  The  Layman's  Preservative  against  Popery,  No.  I.,  by 
William  Fergusson,  A.M.  5th,  The  Beauties  of  Modern  British 
Poetry  systematically  arranged,  by  David  Grant,  embellished  with 
heads  of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott,  with  fac-similes  of  their  hand¬ 
writing,  engraved  by  Lizars,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Grant  of  Grant.  And  6th,  The  Aberdeen  Almanack  and  North¬ 
ern  Register,  for  1851. — A  public  meeting  for  petitioning  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  and  Burgh  Reform,  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  Court  House,  Ca.'^tle  Street,  Alexander  Bannerman,  Esq.  in 
the  chair. — The  first  Assembly  of  the  season  took  place  in  the  Public 
Rooms,  Union  Street,  on  the  22d.— Mr  Ryder  has  openeil  the  Theatre- 
Royal  for  the  winter  campaign,  and  Miss  Jarman,  from  Edinburgh, 
is  to  make  her  appearance  on  Monday  next.— The  Misses  Isabella 
and  Eliza  Paton  have  announced  a  concert  in  Aberdeen  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January. — Mr  Calvert  has  commenced  two  courses  of 
lectures,  one  upon  Elocution  and  Oratory,  which  he  deliveretl  last 
summer  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  other  on  the 
British  Classics,  in  his  lecture-room,  Aberdeen  Academy. — A  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  county  and  city  of  Aberdeen  have 
resolved  to  invite  Mr  Menziss  of  Pitfodels  to  a  dinner  in  the  County 
Rooms,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  before  he  leaves  this  part  of  the 
country  for  Edinburgh. — Our  ingenious  townsman  Mr  George  innes, 
astronomical  calculator,  has  lately  published,  in  Edinburgh,  the  ele¬ 
venth  annual  Number  of  the  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  London 
Tide-Tables,  for  1831. — The  Robert  Gordon’s  Hospital  (Jlub  held 
their  anniversary  dinner  last  week,  in  the  Lemon  Tree  Hotel,  at 
which  their  old  and  much-respected  friend  and  master,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Thom  of  Nigg,  who  so  long  and  ably  conducted  this  valuable  insti¬ 
tution,  was  present. 

Chit-Chai  from  Old  Aberdeen.— Viscount  Arbuthnot  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  Lord  Rector  of  King’s  College,  by  theSe- 
natus  Academicusof  the  University. — Our  new  Bridge,  of  five  arches, 
over  the  river  Don,  is  at  length  completed.  The  expense  of  this 
granite  structure  has  been  defrayed  from  the  accumulated  savings  of 
an  annual  sum  of  L.2,  5s.  8d.  sterling  since  the  year  1605,  left  by  Sir 
Alexander  Hay,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session,  for  keeping  the  old 
bridge  in  repair. — Engravings  of  King’s  College,  as  originally  built 
I  by  Bishop  Elphinstone,  taken  from  a  jiainting  by  the  celebrated 
:  Jameson,  and  a  geometrical  elevation  of  the  w’est  front,  as  rebuilt  in 
'  1826,  illustrate  and  embellish  the  new  edition  of  A  Description  of 
the  Chanonry,  Cathedral,  and  King’s  College  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in 
1721-5,  by  William  Orem,  Town  Clerk  of  Old  Aberdeen,”  which  has 
lately  been  published.— The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
upon  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  is  now  anxiously  looked  for  here. 

Chit-Chat  from  Dingwall. — A  report  is  in  circulation,  that 
Charles,  the  ex-King  of  France,  has  applied  for  Brahan  Castle,  the 
'  property  of  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Scaforth,  as  a  residence.  Brahan  Castle 
i  is  beautifully  seijuestcred  in  the  Highlands  of  Ross-shire,  within  a 
moderate  drive  of  Inverness,  and  at  a  convenient  disUnce  from  our 
I  good  town  of  Dingwall,  the  celebrated  mineral  Spa  of  Strath  I*etTer, 

[  and  the  beautiful  and  highly  romantic  waterfalls  of  Beaullyand  Kil- 
I  morack. — The  decision  of  the  great  Dundoiiell  cause,  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  Edinburgh,  is  now  anxiously  looked  for  in  the 
North.— W'e  are  to  have  a  county  meeting  here  on  the  21th,  to  peti¬ 
tion  Parliament  for  Burgh  and  Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr  Beattie, 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Tain,  has  issued  projKisals  for  publishing, 
by  subscription,  “  The  History  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph, ”a  metriciil 
composition,  with  other  original  Poems. 

Theatrical  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Hernani,”  which  no  long 

time  since  split  the  dramatic  world  of  Paris  into  two  furious  factions, 
has  been  brought  out  on  the  Munich  boards,  and  laughed  off  the 
stage. — Marschner,  leader  of  the  orchestra  to  his  Saxon  Majesty,  is 
on  the  eve  of  bringing  out  a  new  opera,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Fal¬ 
coner’s  Bride.” — Miss  Stephens  has  been  at  Brighton  for  some 
months,  but  has  refused  all  offers  of  an  engagement.— \'oung  has 
been  performing  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  and  among  other  charac¬ 
ters,  that  of  Werner,  in  Lord  Byron’s  tragedy. — Miss  Milford’s  tra¬ 
gedy  of  “  lues  di  Castro,”  which  has  been  written  for  several  years, 
and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  managements,  but  fur  some 
reason  delayed  from  time  to  time,  is  at  length  to  be  produced  soon 
after  Christmas — Mr  Kemble  and  his  daughter  playing  tfie  chief  male 
and  female  characters. — Mrs  Glover  lias  withdrawn  fioinDrury-Lane, 
and  is  engaged  by  the  new  managers  of  the  Totlingham  Street 
Theatre,  Messrs  W.  Farren  and  Winston.  The  reason  of  Mrs  Glover 
quitting  Drury-Lane,  is  stated  lobe  the  levying  of  a  fine  upon  her  for 
refusing  to  play  Lady  Bountiful,  in  the  “  Beaux  SlraUgeui.”  We  do 
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Dol  Me  why  the  should  have  refuted  the  part.*-Elli8tot)  has  resumed 
his  old  tUtioii  at  the  Surrey  Theatre^  and  performs  with  as  much 
warmth  artd  force  as  he  did  ten  years  ago ;  he  has  been  playing  Sheva^ 
in  Cumberland’s  ••  Jew  j”  and  the  reception  he  met  with  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  (not  to  mention  the  interests) 
of  a  man,  from  whom,  it  is  evident,  time  and  cireumstance  can  take 
little  or  nothing  of  that  constitutional  enthusiasm  and  animal  spirit 
which  were  always  the  mainsprings  of  his  style  of  acting. — The  only 
novelty  at  our  Theatre  this  week  has  been  the  production  of  Auber’s 
o|)era  of  ••  The  National  Guard,**  which  was  favourably  received. 
Mrs  Turpin  made.a  first  appearance  in  this  piece.— Ducrow  is  to  leave 
this  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  His  entertainments  continue  as  popular 
as  ever.  ’  We  believe  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ducrow  is  of 
Scotch  extraction.  His  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Andrew  Macraw;  his  father  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Ducros;  Ducrow  himself  was  bom  in  London, 
and  adopted  the  present  spelling  of  the  name.— This  evening  the 
Theatre  is  closed,  but  we  look  for  our  Christmas  pantomime  next 
week. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

December  18 — 24. 

Sat.  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  *Twas  I,  Sf  the  Sister  of 
Cbailty, 

Mok;  Der  Frcischutz,  Sf  Raphaels  Dream, 

Tubs.  Tbe  Martiage  of  Figaro,  df  Do, 

WiD.  The  National  Guard,  Sf  Mary  Stuart, 

TnvikS.  Do.,  Free  and  Easy, 

Fri.  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Sf  National  Guard, 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Whbn  we  state  that  we  have  this  week  been  favoured  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  articles  to  have  filled  three  double  Numbers  instead 
of  one,  we  would  at  the  same  time  state  that  this  embarras  des 
richesset  only  makes  us  feel  the'more  sensibly  the  kindness  of  our 
friends.  Many  admirable  communications,  from  persons  for  whose 
talents  we  have  the  highest  respect,  are  delayed  solely  because  they 
arrived  too  late  for  this  week,  our  columns  being  already  filled.  We 
are  thus,  however,  enabled  to  promise  a  New*  Year’s  Day  Num¬ 
ber,  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  present.  It  shall  be  a  double 
Number*  and  will  contain  contributions  from  several  old  and  some 
new  friends.  We  are  growing  stronger  every  month  as  we  proceed, 
and  If  we  go  on  in  this  way,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  say  what  we 
shall  be  by  the  close  of  next  year. 

We  have  abstained  from  inserting  **  Chit-Chat”  from  several 
towns,  beeau.ee  it  is  of  too  political  an  aspect  for  our  columns.  It  is 
chii*chat  connected  with  literature,  science,  and  the^^arts,  that  we 
princi|>ally  desiderate.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  more  chit-chat 
ftom  Paris,  through  the  same  channel. — *•  Clarens”  is  under  consi¬ 
deration. — “  C.  B.**  will  not  suit  us. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Philo”  again. 

The’  poetical  communications  by  Alexander  Maclaggan,  Ackbar, 
M.**  of  Glasgow,  and  **  H.  H.”  of  Glasgow,  shall  have  a  place  at 
our  besteonvenience.— The  poetical  communi 'ations  entitled  ”  Loch 
Duddingstone,”  Irom  Aberdeen,  **  Lines  on  Waterloo,”  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  **  To  Eliza,”  from  Leith,  and  *•  Song,”  from  Arbroath,  will 
zx)t  suit  us.  I 

A  Title-Page  and  Index  to  the  Fourth  Volume  will  be  delivered  | 
with  next  Number ;  and  the  binder  will  observe  that  the  Portrait 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  to  form  the  frontispiece.  | 


[No.  IIL  December  25,  1850.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL 
AND  GAZETTE. 

'THE  Proprietors,  having  been  able  to  complete  a 

few  Copies  of  the  JOURNAL  from  its  commencement,  beg  to 
intimate*tliatto  subscribers  commencing  with  the  first  Number  of  the 
ensuing  year,  these  will  be  offered  on  advantageous  terms. 

ApuUcation  to  be  inaae  to  Uie  Publisher,  19,  W  aterloo  Place, 
Ediboutgh. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
J)R  CANTOR  Opens  on  Monday,  the  3d  of 

January,  a  New  Class  for  Beginners.  Eight  Classes  are 
already  in  progress,  which  may  be  joined  by  Pupils  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  German  Language.  .i 

52,  North  Hanover  bticeu  -  ■  ^  * 
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ELEGANT  CHRISTAIAS  PRESENTS, 

Just  published,  and  sold  by 

HENRY  CONSTABLE, 

19,  W  ATEKi.oo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

JJ^OGER’S  ITALY.  1  vol.  8vo,  illustrated  with 

56  beautiful  Engravings.  Price  L.l,  8s. 

The  KEEPSAKE  for  1831,  elegantly  bound  Jn  silk. 

PriL'e  L.l,  Is.  Large  Paper— India  Proofs,  L.2,  12s,  6d, 

The  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  sfilendidly  bound  in 

green  morocco,  illustrated  with  26  beautiful  Views,  from  drawings 
by  Prout  Price  L.l,  Is.,  Large  Paper,— India  Proofs,  L.2,  12.s.  6d. 

The  IRIS,  a  Literary  and  Religious  Offering.  Edited 

by  the  Hev,  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  12s, 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  Scriptural  subjects,  engraved  in  the 
very  first  style  of  the  art,  after  Paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Titian, 
Carlo  Dolci,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  and  Sir  Thomas  I^wrence. 
Large  Paper,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates,  price  L.l,  Is. 

The  NEW  COMIC  ANNUAL,  embellished  with 

nearly  100  humorous  designs.  Neatly  bound  in  morocco,  price  12s. 

The  REMEMBRANCE,  edite<l  by  Thomas  Roscoe, 
Esq.  Handsomely  bound  in  arabesque  morocco,  price  lOs.  6d., 
Large  Paper,  L  I,  4s. 

The  CABINET  ALBUM,  a  Collection  of  Original 

and  Selected  Literature.  Neatly  b'mnd  in  canvass,  price  10s, 

The  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK,  Illustrated  with  nearly 
500  Engravings  by  eminent  artists.  Beautifully  printed,  price 
7s.  fid. 

GERMAN  ANNUALS  FOR  1831. 

PENELOPE,  BY  THEODOR  HELL,  .  .  ,10  ^6 

CORNELIA,  BY  H\NS  SCHREIBER.  .  .  .  15  0 
MUSCUALEISANACH,  BY  AMADEUS  W^ENDT,  .  12  0 

WINTERGRUN,  BY  GEORGE  LOTZ,  ...  6  6 


MINERVA, . .  0 

URANIA, . 10  0 


H.  C.,  being  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  above  works  in  Scotland, 
will  lie  happy  to  supply  the  trade  on  liberal  terms.  H.  C.  has  like¬ 
wise  on  hand  all  the  other  Annuals  for  1830,  Mrs  Hoffland’s  Juve¬ 
nile  Works,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Tales  from  the  History  of  France. 
&c.  &c. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  small  8vo,  neatly  bound,  with  plates,  price  6s. 

To  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  on  the  1st  of  January, 

FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  and  AMUSEMENTS, 

*  Ancient  and  Modkrn,  by  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  Author  of 
”  Brambletye  House,”  &c.,  forming  the  Fifth  Number  of  the 
National  Library.” 

The  BOOK  of  the  SEASONS.  By  William  and 
Mary  Howitt.  n  Ismail  8vo,  with  numerous  Vignettes. 

The  HISTORICAL  TRAVELLER.  By  Mrs 

Charles  Gore.  In  small  Svo. 

PHILOSOPHY  in  SPORT  made  SCIENCE  in 

EARNEST;  being  an  attempt  to  Illustrate  the  First  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  popular  Toys  and  Sports.  Second 
Edition,  in  small  Svo,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Also,  lately  published. 

The  HISTORY  of  AFRICA,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  In  small  Svo,  neatly  bound,  price  4s.,  with  several  En¬ 
gravings. 

The  LIVES  of  REMARKABLE  YOUTH.  In 
small  8vo,  price  4s.,  ne  itly  bound,  with  Portraits  of  the  Princess 
Victoria,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  &c. 

HISTORIC  ANECDOTES  of  FRANCE.  In 

small  Svo,  price  4s.,  with  Portraits  of  Marie  Antionette,  Francis  1., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV. 

The  LIFE  of  a  MIDSHIPMAN,  a  Tale  founded 
ON  Facts,  and  intended  to  correct  an  injudicious  predilection  in 
Boys  for  the  Life  of  a  Sailor.  In  1  vol.  post  Svo,  with  beautiful 
Frontispiece. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  Bell 
and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London  ; 

And  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  5  vols.  post  Svo, 

qnHE  PREMIER!!! 

2.  The  SIAMESE  TWINS.  A  Satirical  Tale  of  the 
Times.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pelham,”  ”  Paul  Clifford,”  &c. 
small  ^vo. 

3.  The  LIFE  of  Sir  HUMPHREY  DAVY,  Bart., 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  d:c.  dee.  By  A.  J.  Paris, 
M.D.,  Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fellow' of  ihe  Royal  College  of  Physicians,’ 
&.C,  &c.  In  1  vol.  with  a  fine  Portrait. 

4.  The  ENGLISH  ARMY  in  FRANCE  ;  being  the 
PERSONAL  N  ARRATiVE  of  an  Officer.  Second  Edition,  in  2 
vols.  sniull  8vo. 

5.  MOTHERS  and  DAUGHTERS;  a  Tale  of  the 
Year  1830.  In  5  vols.  post  Svo. 

6.  The  TURF.  A  Satirical  Novel.  In  2  vols. 

7.  SCENES  of  LIFE.and  SHADES  of  CH  ARAC- 

TER.’  Edited  by  Ai  A.  Watts,  Ej>q.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PEIIMISSION,  TO  IIIS 

MAJESTY. 

This  day  is  published. 

Part  VI 1 1,  of 

T.ANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  WA- 

^  VKTlIiKY  N’OVELS.  From  Drawings  hy 


Messrs  Barrett,  Messrs  S.  Prout, 

Brocked  m,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.. 

W.  Daniel,  R.A.  Robson. 

Dewint,  Stanfield, 

C,  KieMincr,  T.  Stothard,  R.A. 

J.  D.  Harding,  W.  Weslall,  A.  R.A. 

The  Engravings  executed  in  the  most  fini.shed  style,  by 
WILLIAM  AND  EDWARD  FINDEN. 


In  announcing  the  above-mentioned  Artists  as  those  who  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  furnish  the  drawings,  the  Proprietors  feel  thev  are  giving 
the  best  pledge  of  their  earnest  wish  to  produce  a  publication  worthy 
of  illustrating  an  Atithor  whose  works  have  afforded  such  universal 
delight,  and  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  literary  renown  ot  his 
country. 

ThO'^e  views  will  be  selected  which,  possessing  in  themselves  great 
picturesque  beauty,  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  admiration  by  »he 
writer  himself.  Fidelity  of  representation  will  be  strictly  adhere  I 
to,  and  no  historical  allusion  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  reality 
of  the  scene. 

This  Work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  each  containing  four  Plates, 
of  a  size  to  bind  up  with  the  new  edition  of  the  VVaverley  Novels 
now  in  progress,  but  the  imprcssiims  will  be  taken  on  paper  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  anv  of  the  collected  editions.  The  Proprietors  ex¬ 
pect  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  which  will  appear 
Monthly. 

£  s.  a. 

Prints,  royal  8vo,  •  .  .  .  •  0  4  0 

India  Proofs,  roval  4to,  .  .  .  .  0  7  0 

Proofs  before  the  Letters,  4to,  50  only  taken  0  10  0 

Twenty-five  Impressions,  Proofs,  before  the  Letters,  accompanied 
with  Etchings,  will  be  taken,  price  Hs.  per  Part.  An  early  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  secure  Copies. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet  Street. 

"  This  Work,  if  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  will  be  worth  all 
the  miscalled  illustrations  that  have  hitherto  appeared.”— .1/owfA/^ 
Jttly, 

We  have  met  with  no  series  of  embellishments  at  once  so  beautiful 
and  interesting.” — British  Maffazine,  July, 

"  They  are  such  prints  as  have  adorned  the  most  finished  of  the 
Annuals.”— Gazette^  April  10. 

This  is  a  happy  idea,  and  in  such  hands,  the  execution  cannot 
fail  to  be  worthy  of  the  author  whose  works  are  to  be  adorneil ;  all 
the  Plates  are  in  Messrs  Findens’  best  style,  and  are,  therefore, 
choice  specimens  of  their  most  useful  and  beautiful  art.”— Fa’awincr, 
April  20. 

This  day  is  published. 

In  fbolscap  8vo,  embellished  with  Heads  of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott, 
together  viWh  fac-siinUcs  of  their  handwiiting; 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Hon,  Mrs  Grant  of  Grant, 

THE  BEAUTIES 

OF 

MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY, 

SYSTE.MATICALLY  ARRANGED. 

By  DAVID  GRANT. 

"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise. 

The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.” 

Aberdeen:  George  King,  36,  St  Nicholas  Street:  Waugh  and 
Innes,  Edinburgh;  W.  Collins,  Glasgow;  and  Whittaker, 
Tkracher,  and  Co.,  London. 

A  work  of  much  utility.” — Moore’s  Life  of  Byron, 

FOR  COUGH  AND  DIFFICULT  BREATHING. 
BUTLER’S  LACTUCARIUM  LOZENGES. 

^HE  (listincfuisliing  inirredient  of  theso  Lozeneos, 

**“  .  Lactucarium,  is  a  substance  obtained  from  the  inspissated 

juice  of  a  paiticular  variety  of  Lettuce,  by  a  process  first  described 
by  the  late  Dr  D'lncan  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Treatise  on  Pul¬ 
monary  Consumption,  speaks  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  its  powers 
in  allaying  “that  irritation  which  induces  the  convulsive  action 
termed  Coughing.”  After  such  authority,  it  is  presumed  nothing 
farther  need  be  said  in  recommendation  of  these  Lozenges  to  those 
who  are  suffering  under  the  wearing  effects  of  either  recent,  nervous, 
or  chronic  Cough. — One  or  two  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
tend  to  allay  the  Cough  and  ease  the  Breathing;  and,  being  a  80|u>- 
rific  as  well  as  a  sedative,  two  or  three  taken  when  going  to  rest,  con¬ 
tribute  likewise  to  procure  sleep. 

Prtqiared  by  Butler  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  73,  Prince’s 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  (anthenticatrd'hy  their  name  and  address 
on  the  lahd\  sold  by  their  agents  throughout  the  country,  in  2*1  and 
4s.  boxes of  w’  om  may  be  alsoobtained  their  Cayenne  IvOzen- 
UK£,  for  pref euting  or  lemoving  Hoarseness,  Habitual iSore  Throat, 
ifc,  ’  ‘  . 


WESTALL’S  GREAT  BRITAIN 

ILLUSTRATED; 

A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  VIEWS 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  PICTU-. 

RESQUE  SCENES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

From  Drawings  by  WILLIAM  WEST  ALL,  a.r.a. 

Engraved  principally  by  E.  FINDEN,  with  Descriptions  by 
THOMAS  MOULE. 

This  splendid  work,  which  has  cost  the  Proprietors  iipwar  1*  of 
Six  Thousand  Poi^nds  in  its  priniuction,  is  now  completed.  It 
contains  one  hundred  and  nineteen  correct  and  beautiful  views,  with 
appropiiatc  descrifitions ;  and  forms  a  handsome  quarto  volume  pe¬ 
culiarly  suited  for  the  Drawing-room  table. 

Among  the  Engravings  will  be  found  views  of 

Liverpool,  Lincoln, 

i\I  A  N  C  H  ES TE  R,  I  L\  STI NG S, 

Edinburgh,  Brighton, 

Oxford,  Bristol, 

Dover,  Bath, 

N  E  wcA  STLE,  Carlisle, 

Rochester,  Nottingham,  &c.  &r. 

The  volume  is  neatly  h.alf  bound  in  green  morocco,  with  gilt  tops, 
price  31s. ;  or  splendidly  bound  in  aralresque  morocco,  price  48s. 

A  few  India  I’roofs  remain,  price  L.5,  3s.  calf  morocco,  or  L.3, 
18s.  in  mvirocco  elegant. 

For  the  collectors  of  rare  and  curious  works  a  lU’ry  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  the  earliest  impressions  have  lR?en  taken  in  imperial  ito,  to 
range  in  size  with  the  large  paper  editions  of  Cooke’s  S<»ulhern  Coast, 
and  Hatty’s  European  Sceneries,  price  L.5,  5s.  halt’  morocco,  uncut 
edges. 

The  Proprietors  return  their  best  thanks  for  the  kind  patronage 
the  work  has  met  with  during  its  progre>s;  and  b  g  t<»  re<*ominend 
their  subscribers  to  complete  their  sets  as  soon  as  possible,  as  but  a 
small  quantity  remains  of  many  of  the  odd  numlrers. 

“  Beautiful  view,  constitute  the  decorations  of  this  cheap  and  in¬ 
teresting  publication.” — Literary  Gazette,  Nov  22. 

We  never  observed  any  thing  lu'fore  so  remarkably  beautiful,  at 
such  very  reduced  prices, — Four  interesting  views,  engraved  by  E. 
Finden,  from  Drawings  by  the  Academician  Westall,  are  to  be  found 
in  each  n urn  her,  the  price  of  which  is  only  one  shiUing,  The  views 
are  distinguished  for  picturesque  effect  and  iiniwiriance  of  subject. 
The  drawings  are  accurate  and  beautiful.” — Gentleman's  Magazine, 
January, 

“  If  those  which  are  to  come  partake  of  the  excellence  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  before  us,  the  work  will  be  truly  splendid.  The  views  are 
characterised  by  a  mingled  vigour  .and  delicacy,  and  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  most  beautiful.” — Weekly  Times, 

**  The  four  beautiful  engravings  on  steel,  w’hlcb  constitute  the  first 
Number,  could  not  lie  sold  for  four  times  the  price  if  executed  on 
Copper.”— Bri/I.vA  Traveller,  Oct,  15,  1828. 

Hiinted  for  Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street,  London;  and  sold  by 
every  bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

_  Just  published,  price  fid. 

^HR  YOUNG  Aim  ilMKTICIAN’S  GUIDE  ; 

or.  First  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  on  a  New  Plan, 
wherein  all  the  elementary  rules  are  illustrated  by  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  Wrought  at  I.ength,  and  preceded  by  a  few  Prefatory  Re¬ 
marks,  on  a  New  and  Efficient  Methixi  of  Tc^oliing  these  Principles. 
With  a  Supplement,  consisting  of  the  most  Useful  Contractions  in 
Multiplication  and  Division. 

By  JOHN  KaY,  Teacher,  Charlotte  Street,  Leith. 

Published  by  James  Burnet,  Leith,  and  sold  by  him  and  by 
Alex.  Macreadie,  Bookseller,  St  David  Street,  Edinburgli. 

December,  1830. 

FINE  ARTS. 

'JYJR  SVVINTON  begs  to  intimate,  that  be  has 

received  for  Exhibition,  at  his  .Shop,  60,  Princes  Street,  a  eopy 
in  pencil  of  the  Engraving  of  MARTIN’S  MORNING  PRAYER, 
which  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Counuisseura,  and  the 
L'lv  ers  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  copy  by  the  same  Artist  of  the  Engraving  of  the  Deluge  by 
Martin,  was  lately  raffled  in  London  for  1(0  (Guineas  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  dispose  of  the  Morning  I*rayer  in  the  same  way. 

Edinburgh,  December  24,  1830. 

FINE  A  Ill's. 

FRASER,  Cakver  and  Gii.der,  9.5,  Prince's 

Street,  begs  most  respectfully  to  intimate  to  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  has  removed  from  Nicolson  Street  to 
the  above  premises,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  J.  Fraser,  in 
the  same  line 

By  zealous  attention  to  orders,  and  moderate  charges,  he  relies  on 
a  continuance  of  the  patronage  which  he  has  exiKTienced  since  he 
bi  gm  business. 

R.  F.  has  a  considerable  variety  of  the  most  fashionable  Pattern 
Frames. 

Gentlemen  in  the  country  who  wish  their  old  Frames  regilt  upon 
the  spot,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  employ  R.  Fiaser.  * 

Orders  by  post  promptly  attended  to. 

Edinburgh,  2lih  Dec.  183l‘. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 


This  day  was  published,  price  3s.  6d.,  or  5s.  fine  paper, 
neatly  done  up  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

the  achievements  of  the  KNIGHTS  of 

MALTA. 

By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND.  Esq. 

Author  of  **  Tales  of  a  Pilgrim,”  <kc. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 

BEING  VOLUME  LXIII.  OF 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place ; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

SPLENDID  EDITIONS. 

CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 


I. 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  price  L.2,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  DICTIONAUYoftheENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated 
in  their  different  Significations,  by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers; 
to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English 
Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

STEREOTYPED  WITHOUT  ABRIDGEIMENT  FROM  THE  LAST 
EDITION  CORRECTED  BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

•*  This  edition  is  eminently  deserving  of  notice,  for  its  accuracy, 
the  b^uty  of  its  typography,  and  the  character  of  its  arrangements.” 
— Literary  Gazette, 

II. 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

In  One  Volume.  Imperial  8vo,  price  L.l,  11s.  6d. 
Stereotyped  without  abridgement  from  the  orginal  folio  edition  of 
1752,  witn  numerous  additions,  emendations,  and  improvements. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEaTSON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Revised  and  Corrc*cted  by  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.  M.A. 

Of  King’s  (College,  Aberdeen. 

**  Encouraged,  we  trust,  by  the  de.served  success  of  the  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  one  large  8vo  volume,  we  have  here  its 
Latin  counterpart— a  publication  on  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
stow  our  most  unqualified  praise.” — Literary  Gazette, 

III. 

HENRY’S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

Just  published,  in  Three  handsome  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo, 
Price  L.3,  15s.  in  Cloth, 

’  An  EXPOSITION  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TES- 

TAMENT.  By  M.atthew  Henry,  V.D.M.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

This  edition  is  also  published  in  Parts  at  .^s.  each,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically  at  the  convenience  of  Purchasers. 

IV. 

In  One  large  Volume,  uniform  with  the  8vo  edition  of  the 
Commentary,  price  3{)s.  in  cloth. 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  the  Rev. 

Matthew  Henry  ;  comprising  not  only  the  Life  of  his  Father, 
Philip  Henry,  with  the  Notes,  Enlargements,  and  Appendix,  from 
Original  M.SS.,  as  published  in  the  year  1825,  hut  all  his  Sermons, 
Treatises,  Family  Hymns,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Christians  and  Ministers,-  heretofore  published.  Together  with  many 
Discourses  from  his  own  MSS^' never  yet  made  public,  and  also  the 
several  Sermons  preached  on  occasion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Reverends 
Dr  Daniel  Williams,  William  Tong,  and  Jv^hn  Reynolds.  To  which 
is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  tlie  entire  Series  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Henry’s  Sermons  (fortv-one  in  number).  On  what  Christ  is  Made  to 
Believers  in  Forty  Real  Benefits;  now  first  published  from  the  Ori- 
*ginal  MSS.,  and  a  Preface.  By  J.  B.  WILLI.XMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
The  whole  has  been  carefully  edited  ;  and  to  which  are  added,  two 
Beatitifnl  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  Mrs  Henry,  his 
excellent  Wife. 

V. 

REV.  DR  DODDRIDGE’S  WORKS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume,  price  21s.  in  boards,  uniform 
with  the  popular  edition  of  the  Family  Expositor, 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Doddridoe,  D.D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Mokbll,  of  Wyinondley  College. 

VI. 

In  Ten  Volumes,  8vo,  price  L.5,  5s.  in  Cloth,  printed  on  the 

Finest  Paper, 

TheENTIRE  WORKS  of  NATHANIEL  LARD- 

NER,  D.D.  With  a  Life  by  Dr  Kippis. 

J.  O.  Robinson,  London ;  and  Henry  Constable^  19,  Waterloo 
'  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  and  sold  by  all  booksellers. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

RECENTLY'  ADDED  TO 

R.  &  J.  CHAMBERS’S  LIBRARY, 

No.  48,  Hanover  Street. 

I^ROM  the  lon^  period  diirini?  which  NEW 

PUBLICATIONS  have  been  added  to  this  Library,  R.  &  J. 
CHAMBERS  cen  confidently  represent  it  as  now  containing  a  most 
unusual  variety  and  abundance  of  works  in  the  taste  of  the  present 
age.  They  further  claim  a  superiority  for  their  establishment,  by 
suiting  the  number  of  copies  of  every  work  to  its  merit  or  interest, 
and  paying  the  most  minute  attention  to  all  minor  arrangements. 

AH  the  Annuals  for  1831,  with  all  the  Plates. 

Boaden’s  Life  of  Mrs  Jordan,  2  vols. 

I’he  Persian  Adventurer,  being  a  sequel  to  the  Kuzzilbash,  5  vols. 
The  Sea-Kings  in  England,  3  vols. 

Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati,  by  J.  B.  Banks,  2  vols. 

Parke’s  Musical  Memoirs,  2  vols. 

Russell ;  or,  the  Reign  of  Fashion,  3  vols. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  Illustrations,  by  George  Cruickshank. 
Major  Leith  Hay’s  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War,  2  vols. 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  Polar  Seas — Africa. 

Colonel  Welsh’s  Reminiscences  of  Forty  Years  in  India,  3  vols. 
Chartley,  the  Fatalist,  3  vols. 

Frascati’s,  3  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe. 

Mrs  Elwood’s  Overland  Journey  to  India,  2  vols. 

Buckingham’s  Travels  in  Assyria,  2  vols. 

Water  Witch,  by  Cooper,  3  vols. 

Crawford’s  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  2  vols. 

Maxwell,  a  Story  of  the  Middle  Ranks,  by  the  Author  of  Sayings 
and  Doings,”  3  vols. 

De  L’Orme,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “  Darnley,”  3  vols. 

Heiress  of  Bruges,  by  the  Author  of  “  Highways  and  Byways,” 

3  vols. 

The  Separation,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  **  Flirtation,”  3  vols. 
Stories  of  American  Life,  by  American  Writers,  edrted  by  Miss 
Mitford,  3  vols. 

Midsummer  Medley  for  1830,  a  series  of  Comic  Tales  and 
Sketches,  by  the  Author  of  “  Brambletye  House,”  2  vols. 

Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  Own  Times,  3  vols. 

Southennan,  by  the  Author  of  “  Lawrie  Todd,”  3  vols. 

English  at  Home,  by  the  Author  of  “  English  Fashionables  at 
Home,”  3  vols. 

The  Denounced,  by  the  Author  of  “  Tales  by  the  O’Hara  Family,” 

3  vols. 

The  Armenians,  by  Charles  Macfarlane,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1828,”  3  vols. 

Sydenham,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the  World,  3  vols. 

Manners  of  the  Day,  or  Women  as  they  Are,  3  vols. 

The  Lost  Heir,  3  vols. 

Paul  Clifford,  by  the  Author  of  **  Pelham,”  3  vols. 

Walter  Colyton,  by  the  Author  of  “  Brambletye  House,”  3  vols. 
The  King’s  Own,  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Naval  Officer,”  3  vols. 
The  Oxonians,  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Roue,”  3  vols. 

Tales  of  a  Tar. 

Carwell,  or  Crime  and  Sorrow. 

Cloudesley,  by  the  Author  of  “  Caleb  Williams,”  3  vols. 

The  Barony,  by  Miss  Porter,  3  vols. 

The  Mussulman,  by  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Travels  in 
Turkey,”  3  vols. 

The  Country  Curate,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  2  vols. 

The  Dominie’s  Legacy,  3  vols. 

Tales  of  our  Counties,  or  Provincial  Portraits,  3  vols. 

Darnley,  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  3  vols. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  2  vols. 

Traditions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  3  vols. 

Lawrie  Todd,  or  the  Settlers  in  the  Woods,  by  J.  Galt,  Esq.  3  vols. 
Richelieu,  a  Tale  of  France,  3  vols. 

First  Love,  a  Novel,  3  vols. 

Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  by  the  Author  of  “  Frankenstein,” 
3  vols. 

The  Rivals,  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Collegians,”  5  vols. 

The  Exclusives,  3  vols. 

Tales  of  a  Briefless  Barrister,  3  vols. 

The  Borderers,  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Red  Rover,”  3  vols. 
Stories  of  Waterloo,  3  vols. 

Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  through  Russia  and  the 
Crimea,  in  1829,  by  Captain  Alexander,  2  vols. 

Retrospections  of  the  Stage,  by  John  Bernard,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Beef  Steak  Club,  2  vols. 

Bourrienne’s  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  4  vols. 

Webster’s  Travels  through  the  Crimea,  Turkey,  and  Eg}'pt,  2  vols. 
Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  2  vols,. 4 to. 

Cai lie’s  Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  2  vols. 

Memoirs,  or  Reminiscences  of  Pryse  Lockhart  Gordon,  Esq. 
Memoirs  of  the  late  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Coramander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Author  of  the  ”  Subaltcrn>” 
2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  a  Lady,  2  vols. 

Life  and  Times  of  Dr  Edmund  Calainy,  by  Himself,  2  vols. 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  2  vols. 

Lander’s  Records  of  Clapperton,  2  vols. 

Colman’s  Random  Records,  2  vols. 

Dillon’s  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perouse,  2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barri,  .3  vols. 

Book  of  Scotland,  by  W,  Chambers,  1  vol. 

Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,  a  volume  of  amusing  Tales,  illus¬ 
trated  by  G.  Cruickshank. 

PERIODICALS. 

Edinburgh  Review— Quarterly  Review — Westminster  Review — 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review — Blackwood’s  klagazine — Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine — Fraser’s  Magazine — New  Montlily  Maji^azine— United  Jjtr* 
vice  Journal— Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


APrilOPRIATE  CHRISTMAS  AND 
LITERARY  PRESENTS. 

T.TST  of  WORKS  already  Puldislied  in  CON- 

STABLE’S  MISCELLANY'.  I’rice  3s.  fid.  each  Volume,  or  | 
on  Fine  Paper  6s.,  neatly  done  up  in  Cloth. 

***  Every  Work  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  procured  as 
an  entire  seimrate  book,  apart  from  the  Miscellany. 

VOLUMES  I.  II.  III. 

CAPTAIN  HALL’S  VOYAGES,  viz.— L  Voyage 

to  Loo  Choo,  and  other  places  in  the  Eastern  Seas. — II.  Notes  of  an 
Interview  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena,  in  August  1817* 
—III.  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

IV. 

ADVENTURES  of  BRITISH  SEAMEN.  By 

HroH  Murray,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 

V. 

MEMOIRSofthe  MARCHIONESS  LAROCHE- 

JAQUELEIN.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart. 

VI.  VII. 

CONVERTS  from  INFIDELITY.  By  Andrew 

Crichton. 

VIII.  IX. 

SYME’S  EMBASSY  to  the  KINGDOM  of  AVA. 
With  a  Narrative  of  the  late  Military  and  Political  Operations  in  the 
Birman  Empire. 

X. 

TABLE-TALK; or,  SELECTIONSfrom the  ANA, 

XL 

PERILS  and  CAPTIVITY,  viz.— 1.  The  Shipwreck 
of  the  Medusa  Frigate. — II.  Captivity  of  M.  de  Brisson. — III.  Voy¬ 
age  and  Sufferings  of  Madame  Godin. 

XII. 

SELECTIONS  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE 

PHENOMENA  of  NATURE.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Bell,  Esq. 

XIH.  XIV. 

MARINER’S  ACCOUNT  of  the  NATIVES  of 

the  TONGA  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

XV.  XVI. 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION  in  SCOTLAND 

in  1715,  17I6.  By  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  “  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,”  &c. 

XVII. 

VOYAGES  and  EXCURSIONS  on  the  EAST 

COAST,  and  in  the  INTERIOR  of  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By 
Orlando  VV.  Roberts,  many  years  a  resident  trader. 

XVllI.  XIX. 

The  HISTORICAL  WORKS'of  FREDERICK 

SCHILLER,  from  the  German.  By  George  Moir,  Esq.  Transla¬ 
tor  of  ‘  *  Wallenstein.” 

XX.  XXL 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  the  Mtinners,  Customs, 
Dresses,  Arts,  Literature,  &:c.,  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  down  to  the  18th  Century.  By  Richard  Thomson,  Esq. 
Author  of  ‘  ‘  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge,”  &c. 

XXII. 

The  GENERAL  REGISTER  of  POLITICS, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE,  for  1827. 

XXIII. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  BURNS.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
LL.B. 

XXIV  XXV. 

LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  By  Henry 

Glassford  Bell,  Esq. 

XXVI. 

EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Ve¬ 

nerable  Archdeacon  Wrangham. 

XXVII.  XXVIII. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  LATE  WAR,  viz— 1.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  7l3t  Regiment. — II.  The  Spanish  Campaign 
of  1808.  By  Adam  Nkale,  M.D.  F.L.S. — HI.  Dispatch  after  tlie 
Battle  of  Corunna.  By  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hope. — IV. 
Fteminiscences  of  a  Campaign  in  the  PyrencH'S  and  South  of  France. 
By  John  Malcolm,  Esq. — V.  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in 
Spain.  By  M.  dk  IIocca. — VI.  Narrative  of  the  Battles  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo. — VII.  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

XXIX.  XXX. 

A  TOUR  in  GERMANY,  and  some  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  in  1820,  21,  22.  By  John 
Russell,  Esq. 

XXXI.  XXXII. 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLIONSin  SCOTLAND 

under  Montrose  and  Others,  from  1658  to  1660.  By  Robert 
Chambers,  Author  of  “  The  Rebellion  in  1715,”  <ikc. 

YYYIII  YYYIV  YYYV 

IIISTORYofthe  PRINCIPAL  REVOLUTION'S 

in  EUROPE,  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West  till  the  Abdication  of  Bonaparte.  From  the  French  of  C.  W 
Koch.  By  Andrew  Crichton. 

XXXVI.  XXXVIl. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  PEDESTRIAN  JOURNEY 
THROUGH  RUSSIA  and  SIBERIAN  TARTARY.  By  Captain 
John  Dundas  Cochrane,  H.N. 


XXXVHI. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  ofa  TOUR  through 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK.  By  Derwent  Con- 
WAY,  Author  of  “  Solitary  Walks.  &c.” 

XXXIX. 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  and 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J.  S.  Memes,  LL.D.  Authorof  “The 
Life  of  Canova,”  cVc. 

XL.  XLI. 

HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  from 

its  Establishment  in  1526  to  1828.  By  Edward  Upham,  Esq. 
M.R.A.S.  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Budhism,”  &c. 

IIISTORYofthe  REBELLIONSin  SCOTLAND 

under  DUNDEE  and  MAR,  in  1689  and  1715.  Ry  Robkbt  (’ham- 
BERs,  Author  of  “  The  Reliellion  in  Scotland  in  1715,”  &.c» 

XLIH.  XLIV. 

HISTORY  of  REMARKARLE  CONSPIRA- 

CIES  connected  with  European  History.  By  John  Parker  Law- 
son,  M.A.  Author  of  “  The  IJfe  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Laud.’* 

XLV. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE.  By  the 

late  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  With  Additions,  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jardink,  Bart.  Authorof  “  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,” 

4^:0. 

XLVL 

An  AUTUMN  in  ITALY;  being  a  NARRATIVE 
of  a  TOUR  in  the  AUSTRIAN,  TUS(  AN,  ROMAN,  and  SAR¬ 
DINIAN  STATES,  in  1827.  By  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

XLVII.XLVHL 

The  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  comprising 
the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  year  1642  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  By  M.  Russell,  LL.D. 

XLIX. 

LIFE  of  HERNAN  CORTES;  including  the  His- 
I  tory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Don  Telesforo  de  'rRUEiiA 
Y  Cosio,  Author  of  “  Gomez  Arias,”  “  The  Castilian,”  4Sc;c. 

L.  LI. 

HISTORY  of  CHI  VAERY  and  the  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  Uenky  STEisiiiNti,  M..\. 

I  LII. 

HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  15y  William  Cooke  Staf¬ 
ford. 

LIII.  Liv. 

1. 1 F  E  of  S I R  W  ILIA  A  M  W  A  L  I.  A  C  E  of  E  L 1 )  K  R- 

SLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
Scotland,  including  Biographical  Notices  of  contemporary  English 
and  Scottish  W  arriors.  By  John  I).  Carrh  k,  Esq. 

LV.  LVI. 

LIFE  of  KING  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Robert 

Chambers,  Author  of  “  The  Rebellions  in  Scotland,”  ic. 

LVH.  LVHI.  LIX. 

MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvelet  de  Bourkienne,  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Emperor.  By  John  S.  Memes,  LL.D. 

LX.  LXT. 

IIISTORYofthe  WAR  of  INDEPENDENCE  in 
GREECE.  By  Thomas  Kkightlev,  Esip,  Author  of  “Outlines 
of  History,”  &c*. 

I.XIL 

IIISTORYofthe  CONt^UESTof  PERU.  By  Don 

Telrseforo  dk  Trukba  y  (’osio. 

Edinburgh  ;  Printed  for  (’ONST ABLE  CO.,  19,  W’atcrloo 
Place;  and  HURST,  CHANCE,  CO.,  London. 

Preparing  for  publication, 

(Forming  a  Companion  to  the  letterpress  about  to  appear  in 
Constable’s  Miscellany,) 

In  Five  Parts,  each  erntaining  ten  beautifully  coloured  Plates, 
Price  one  Guinea,  in  Demy  Folio, 

Two  f^jet  long  by  Nineteen  inches  broad,  being  considerably  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  original  work, 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

of 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY; 

Including  REPRESENTATIONS  of  the  Principal  INSECTS. 
FOREST  TREES,  and  FRUITS  of  AMERICA, 

Drawn,  Etched,  and  Coloured  under  the  suncrintendcnce  of 
Captain  THOMAS  BROWN, 

President  of  the  Royal  Physical  S«»eiety,  Fellow  of  the  Linna-van 
Society,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Society,  4S:c. 

Thi.s  will  form  one  of  the  most  elegant  works  hitherto  pulj- 
lished  in  this  country,  and  will  be  unprecedented  for  its  cheapnes.s, 
not  exceeding,  even  including  the  letterpress,  one-sixth  part  of  the 
original  cost.  The  illustrations  will  comprise,  not  r)nly  the  whole  of 
the  Bird.s  given  by  Alexander  Wil.son  and  Charles  Lucian  Bo¬ 
naparte,  in  many  instances  larger,  and  in  norie  less,  than  in  the 
original  works,  but  will  also  contain  various  nevvly-di.scovered  spe¬ 
cies,  including  numerous  representations  of  Insects,  Fruits,  and  Fo¬ 
rest-Trees  of  America. 

A  SiKJcimen  of  the  Plates  may  lx?  seen  at  19,  Waterloo  Place,  where 
Subscribers’  Names  are  received. 

Piinted  for  Henry  Constable,  Edinburgh;  Hurst,  Chance, 
and  Co.;  MooN,  Boys^  and  Graves  ;  and  Jennings  and  Chaplin, 
London. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


IMPORTANT  COMMERCIAL  WORKS, 

Published  by 

E.  WILSOV,  88,  Royal  Exchange,  London; 

And  Sold  by  H.  CONSTABLE,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Third  Edition,  in  1  vol„  price  4s.  boards, 

COMPOSITION  and  PUNCTUATION  fami- 

^  liarly  f'Xplained,  for  those  who  have  neelected  the  study  of 
grammar.  By  Justin  Brenan,  author  of  **  The  Utility  of  Latin 
Discussed.’*  1'his  iM>pular  work  is  now  re-produced,  with  very  im- 
priTtant  attractions.  Not  only  is  every  article  revised  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  hut  so  much  has  been  added,  that  the  present  edition  may 
be  ooB&idered  us  aliuost  a  new  work. 

,  In  a  neat  pocket  volume,  price  2f’., 

UTILITY  of  LA  riN  DISCUSSED,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  parents,  or  those  who  have  influence  in  the  direction 
of  juvenile  education.  By  Justin  Brenan,  author  of  **  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Punctuation  *’ &c.  In  this  little  treatise,  the  important 
subject  of  cla>iMcal  utility  is  placed  in  an  original  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  and  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  that  are 
usually  brought  in  aid  of  such  discussions. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  copious  Illustrations 
of  Interest,  Accounts,  Joint  Adventures,  and  Joint  Purchases. 

Pticefls,  boards. 

A  NEW  CHECK  JOURNAL,  upon  the  Principle 
of  DOUBLE  ENTR  Y,  which  exhibits  a  continued,  systematic,  and 
self-vtrifying  Record  of  Accounts  of  Individuals  and  Partnership 
Conctrns,  and  shows  at  one  view  the  real  state  of  a  Merchant’s  or 
Trader’s  Aftiirs.  by  a  single  l>ook  only,  whereby  the  tedious  repeti¬ 
tious  in  journalizing  (inseparable  from  .he  present  practice)  are 
wholly  avoided,  the  balaneirrg  of  Books  made  a  speedy  and  easy  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  use  of  the  Common  Journal  and  Cash-Book  rendered 
unneewsarv,  combining  the  ad vant.iges  of  the  Day-Book,  Journal, 
and  CashiBook,  and  by  which  a  saving  of  three  fourths  of  labour  is 
obtained,  libth  for  'I'eacheraod  Book-keeper,  with  pardcular  forms 
for  Mei’chaiits,  Underwriters,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers.  The 
whole  familiarly  explained,  and  forming  a  complete  and  practical 
of  Book-keeping,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  To  which 
is  appended  a  New  and  more  Simiile  Method,  or  Double  Entry  by 
Single.  By  Geo.  Jackson,  Accountant. 

“Mr  JacksOn  k  the  author  who  appears  to  have  chosen  for  his 
model  the  system  nearest  jierfection.” — Vautro. 

INTEREST  AND  COMMISSION  AT  ANY  RATE 
PER  CENT. 

TABLES  of  INTEREST,  on  a  New  Plan,  by  which 

the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  consecutively  from  One  Found  to  a  Thou¬ 
sand,  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  five  Days,  will  be  found 
4t  one  View,'  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  Additinns.  Also,  the 
Fractional  Parts  of  a  Pound,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds, 
at  Five  per  Cent.  To  whifh  is  adde<t,  a  separate  Supplement,  that 
lenders  these  Tables  equally  applicable  to  any  other  Hate  per  Cent. 
By  David  Booth. 

■  In  addition  to  the  very  general  approbation  with  which  the  pre- 
vious  editions  of  these  Tables  were  rvceived  by  the  principal  Banking 
and  Mercantile  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author 
lias  subjoined  the  te»t'»moi»y  of  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  East  India  Ctnnpany,  which  has  iniiuced  him,  at  consider¬ 
able  ex|>cnse,  to  have  them  stereotyped,  thereby  perpetuating  them 
free  from  error,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  at  once  the  most  com- 

rrehensive  and  cheap  ever  offered  to  the  public.  In  4to,  price  L.l, 
6s.  boards.' 

•  TheLONDON  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY, 

and  SEAPORT  GAZETEER,  exhibiting  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
Tiew  of  the  Productions.  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  all  Na¬ 
tions — tile  various  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  to  those  of  England— a  description  of  all  ardclesof  Mer¬ 
chandise,  with  their  murks  of  excellency  and  names  in  every  Euro¬ 
pean  language.  By  William  Anderson.  A  New  Edition,  con¬ 
taining  the  Import  and  Export  Duties  and  Drawbacks,  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  July  1^26,  anil  an  Abstract  of  all  the  Acts  relating  to 
Finance,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  passed  in  each  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament  since  In  one  large  8vo  volume,  price  21s.  boards. 

The  MEASURING  COMPANION  ;  embracing 

Systems  of  Measuring,  as  established  for  the  Tonnage  of  Ships,  and 
CiibicHl  Contents  of  Timbtr  and  Spars;  with  Illustrative  Diagrams, 
Ari^-’Also  a  Series  of  I'ables,  containing  various  useful  Calculations, 
all  of  whichare  {larticularly  iirercsting  to  the  Mercantile  World,  and 
those  engaged  in  Shipping,  i^c.  By  Francis  C.’hatfield. 

In  royal  Svo,  price  hs.  boards. 

“Mr  Chatfield  has  here  presented  to  us  a  publication  which  can¬ 
not  fhil  to  be  extremely  useful  to  every  commercMal  man,  but  more 
especially  to  those  at  all  connected  with  shippin^.'  and  shii>-building,” 
—-Public  Ledger. 

*  The  REAL  DEVIL’S  WALK.  Embellished  with 

Thirteen  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  R.  Cniickshank. 

Of  the  “  Devil’s  Walk”  there’s  been  much  talk. 

And  the  folks  seem  mighty  curious. 

Now  this  is  thereal  “  Devil’s  Walk,” 

And  all  the  lesc  are  spurious. 

Price  2s. 

Effingham  W’iUon’s  Devil  is,  in  fact,  as  superior  to  Mr  Maund¬ 
er*#  Satan  as  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr— he  is  much  more  lively  and  amu- 
ting,  and,  give  the  Devil  his  due,  quite  as  good  a  lecturer  on  morals. 
.Of  Oulekfthauk’s  Desifms  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  full  of  spi¬ 
rit  and  humour,  and  wiU  afford  a  bellyful  of ,  fun  to  the  admirers  of 
such  matters.”— A/ornln^  AdvcrlUctt  July  3,  lb50. 


MR  E.  Wilson’s  important  commercial  works 

Confirtfied, 

WALKS  ABOUT  TOWN,  a  POEM,  with  Notes, 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  Authors.  By  the  Antiquated  Trio.  Illustrated 
by  Robert  Cruickshmk. 

“  We  all  went  out  together. 

To  see  what  we  could  see.” 

This  Poem  contains  :  General  Character  of  the  Public  Journals-^- 
Advice  to  the  Saints— Teles  of  a  Divan— Wreck  of  the  Drury— Free¬ 
dom^  of  the  Press— Madame  Vestri^— Mii^s  Paton  — Mr  iW'ood— The 
Falling  of  the  Curtain— Morning  Visits— Evening  Rides— Portrait  of 
a  Prime  Person — Mouse  of  Tommons — Good  Measures  Prorogued— 
Beminiscpnccs  of  Regen^  Street — Burlington  .Arcatle — Civil  Courts 
— Burning  of  The  Spectator — Puffing  of  The  Age — Memoir  of  a  ce- 
lehratcfl  Lawyer— Getting  out  of  Place — Soho  Bazaar — Horsemonger 
f.anr — Progress  of  Vice- Mcreh  of  Intellect — Getting  Diunk  on  a 
Great  Occasion — God  Save  the  King,  Price  Is. 

BLUE  COAT  sSCHOOL.  with  a  eorreet.  Lif»t  of 
the  Governors,  and  the  Mode  of  obtaining  Presentation,  5th  edition, 
in  12mo,  price  5s.  boards, 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  of  CHRIST’S  HOSPI¬ 
TAL  in  LONDON,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  With 
a  View  of  the  New  Hall,  &c. 

**  This  entertaining  little  volume  is  the  nroduetion  of  a  graceful 
seholar  of  this  ma*ehless  and  most  extensively  useful  foundation. 
Every  species  of  information  that  can  reasonably  he  desired  will  be 
found  in  Mr  Wilson’s  History.”— Vagazine, 

CIIRI.STIAN  EDUCATION,  in  .Spirit  and  in 

Truth,  the  forerunner  of  a  New  Dav.  Tn  a  Gonrse  of  Lectures,  deli¬ 
vered  in  London  in  Spring  18t'9,  By  Dr  Biber.  In  one  vol.  8vo. 
Price  7s.  6d.  ' 

“  The  great  complaint.^  brought  forward  bv  Dr  Piher  against  the 
modern  System  of  Education  are,  that  it  has  no  moral  object  in  view, 
that  it  is  merely  a  worldly  education,  having  reference  to  the  *  things 
of  this  world’  onlv,  and  in  hut  few  respects  calosilate'^  either  to  in¬ 
crease  the  happiness  of  the  individual  h»^Te,  or  to  fit  him  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  hereafter  :  his  Lectures  are  characterised  throuehout  by  great 
eloquence  of  style  and  much  shrewd  observation,  and  we^hall  indeed 
be  greatly  mistaken,  if  they  are  not  as  extensively  read  as  they  deserve 
to  be  most  maturely  considered.” — Weekly  Free  Press, 

POEMS,  CHIEFLY  LYRICAL.  By  AlfreT) 
Tennyson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1  vol,  fc.  extra  boards. 
Price  5s, 

•*  We  are  extremely  pleased  with  Mr  Tennyson  »  *  ♦  some  of  his 
scattered  thouchtsare  eminently  beautiful.” — Atlns,  June  27* 

**  This  little  volume  is  the  production  of  a  Cambridge  man,  who 
gained  the  Chancellor’s  medal  last  year  for  Fnalish  verse,  V^’e  have 
no  great  liking  for  prize  poetry,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  agreeable 
surprise,  -that  after  being  told  of  Mr  Tennys^m’s  academical  achieve¬ 
ments.  we  found,  on  elanving  over  the  present  work,  that  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume  of  very  pleasant  verses — a  volume  in  whiuh  a  good 
deal  has  been  effucte<l,  and  in  which  there  is  no  uncertain  indication 
of  much  more  to  be  done.” — Spectator,  ^^2d  Aug,  1850. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


In  the  press*  and  speedilv  will  be  published, 

A  New  Edition  of 

the  sacred  harmony  of  the  CHURCH  of 

SCOTLAND. 

From  the  universal  favour  with  whii^  this  work  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  been 
deemed  inexp^ient  to  alter  if.  The  work  will  therefore  be  reprint¬ 
ed,  as  finally  revised  by  the  lafe  Mr  R.  A,  Smith,  so  that  no  injury 
whatever  can  be  Sustained  by  the  purcStasera  of  the  former  eiiition. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  new  etiition  will  be  a  little  mo;|e 
portable,  more  neatly  engraved,  and  instead  of  the  Sanctuses  and 
Doxologies  at  the  en^,  it  is  intended  to  add  the  following  favourite 
old  tunes, — Scarborough,  Bangor,  Oldham,  Stroudwater.  St  Albans, 
St  Margaret,  Montrose,  Duke  Street,  Birmingham,  Bethlehem,  arid 
Blackburn. 

Additional  copies  of  these  tunes  will  be  printed,  and  sold  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  piice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

The  Sanctuses  and  Doxologies  will  in  fiituie  be  printed  ns  an  Ap- 
pcntlix,  and  may  lie  had  either  bound  up  with  the  Tunes  or  separately, 
a»  purchasers  may  incline. 

Published  by  Alex.  Robertson,  Music  Seller  to  their  Majesties* 
47,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  may  always  be  seen  a  most 
extensive  assortment  of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  every 
description. 


Edinburgh:  Puhli-shed  for  the  Proprietor*,  every  .‘»aturdav  Momirg, 
bv  JOHN  AITKEN,  (of  COxNSTABLE  Ac  Co.)  19,  WATERLOO 
PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  <fe  Co..  84,  Trongate.  Glasgow;  W. 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  IIurst,  Ch.xnce,  and  Cr.» 
Paul’s  Chuvchy.ard ;  and  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
ndmi :  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the 
Hoads  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOrf. 


Printed  by  Ballantynk  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canungate. 
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